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“Why care by what meanders we are here 
I’ the centre of the labyrinth? Men have died 
Trying to find this place, which we have found.” 
BROWNING. 


I, 


says he isn’t tired and doesn’t want to come in.” 
“‘Let him stay there, then.” ; 
“But the sun is so hot, I am afraid the boy will ed sick. Just 
look at him, Luke. Look at his face !” 


é | HAVE called him twice, father, but he won’t come in. He 


The woman laid her hand on the man’s shoulder al pointed | 


out of the window, where a frail-looking lad, slight of stature, was 
busily digging potatoes. He handled his spade vigorously, seeming 
to enjoy the task. As he turned them over, he examined the potatoes 
with as much interest as though each possessed a separate and 


vivid personality; then he piled them neatly in his wheelbarrow. 


“His face is rather red, mother,” assented the man, “but it won’t 
hurt him. Besides, digging potatoes will do him as much good as 
that eternal daubing.”’ 

“But you sent him out there, Luke, because he had neglected 


-his lesson. You said he must dig for an hour, and he has been 
_ working in the sun for fully three hours. = 
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‘‘Well, if I pay Gray to teach him, he has to study, hasn’t he ? 
Only, for my part, you know, I’d prefer the boy to be doing some- 
thing sensible. If he must paint, let him daub the barn.” 

‘Stephen does study,” replied the woman, “but you must allow 
something for his moods—they all have moods—folks with talent.” 

“Moods!” the man interrupted. ‘“‘What does the boy want 
with moods ? Do J have moods ?” 

“No,” the wife answered slowly. ‘‘ No—you do not.” 

“Well, isn’t he my son?” he argued. ‘Where does he get his 
moods ? I settled down to real work at his age. Now, I don’t 
ask him to learn to run the place. The boy may follow his own 
bent. He may study and play at being a painter, since you will 
have it so—though I say it’s poor work for a man. But he’s got 
to keep at it—just as steady as digging.” 

“It is summer yet,” the mother urged gently, “and Stephen 
tires so easily. You know, father, that the boy has real talent— 
and they don’t always keep at it, in the beginning.” 

“T wish he hadn’t, that’s all—I wish he hadn’t. I wish he was 
different—somehow. He’s our only one; and yet, when I look at 
him sometimes, sitting in the corner, dreaming over the fire, I 
wonder where he came from.” = 

“‘Left by the storks !” she laughed. ‘Left in the chimney-corner 
—perhaps a little changeling from beyond! But, father, when 
he sits there, though he doesn’t see us, he sees the pictures that 
he steals up in the attic to paint. Come now, you know you are 
proud of him. Who can tell what the boy may do? That is, 
if he is not sunstruck out there. Call him, Luke—you call him— 
do.” 

The man leaned his elbows on the window-sill. 

“Stephen !” 

“Yes, father ?” 

“T said an hour.” 

“But I’m not tired.” 

“Your mother wants you to come in.” 

The boy nodded assent, piled the remaining potatoes in the 
barrow, and wheeled his load toward the cellar. The man took 
up his paper, while Mrs. Loring busied herself about the room. 
An hour passed. 

“I wonder,” she said, going to the door, ‘‘why the boy doesn’t 
come in.” 

“Following a precious mood,” remarked her husband. ‘ Where 
is Jeanne ?” 

Mrs. Loring stepped into the garden. 

‘Jeanne !” she called; Jeanne !’’ 
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‘Coming, mother 

The voice was low and gentle. A young girl hurried around the 
corner of the box-hedge, a great bunch of purple asters in her apron. 

“I gathered these in the orchard, mother,” she said happily. 
“They are so thick and—oh, so beautiful! A carpet of asters— 
where the trees are so heavy with fruit that the branches nearly 
touch the ground. Did I keep you waiting ?” 

Jeanne, just Stephen’s age, was a distant cousin whom Mrs. 
Loring had adopted. Sitting solemn-eyed beside the couch on 
which her mother lay dead, the little thing, just beginning to talk, 
had looked forlornly up into Mrs. Loring’s mother-face bending 
over her, and lisped the words she had heard some one say, “‘ Jeanne— 
orphan—Jeanne—orphan.”’ 

The plaintive cry went straight to the living mother’s heart; 
and she caught the little one in her arms—and had held her there 
ever since; so that the girl knew nothing different than to give 
all the love that was in her to this, the only mother she remembered, 
and to her playmate-brother, Stephen. 

“The flowers are very beautiful, dear,” patting Jeanne’s cheek; 
‘but go and find Stephen now. He has been working in the sun 
too long. He pretended he liked it, because father sent him out 
to dig—as a cure for laziness. It is almost dinner-time.” 

Jeanne ran through the garden, crossed the vegetable patch, 
and disappeared in the orchard beyond. But Stephen was not 
in his favorite perch on the seat- built high up in the cherry-tree. 
Perhaps he was lying on a certain broad, flat stone, cooling his 
heels in the brook; Jeanne hurried hither, only to be disappointed. 

‘Not in the tree or by the brook,” she reflected, ‘‘not in the barn 
or the stables or the fields—oh—I know—he’s in the attic.” 

Singing happily, the little maiden ran back to the house and up 
to the attic where Stephen studied and painted. She turned the 
knob softly. The door was locked. Well, he was in there, at any 
rate. 

““Stephen !” she whispered through the key-hole. ‘Stephen ?” 

No answer. Jeanne — again. “‘Stephen, may I come in?” 

“‘Botheration !” 

She waited. Then the key was turned with a sharp click. 

“T suppose so,’”’ said the boy ungraciously; ‘but you see, I’m 
busy.” 

Jeanne stood on one foot in the door-way and laughed. 

“Aren’t you coming down to 

“T’m not hungry.” 

The girl seated herself on a vine and comfortably swung her 
legs. Stephen turned away and went over to the gabled window 
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where his easel stood. He painted a while in silence; then Jeanne 
asked demurely, ‘‘Stephen, tell me. Are there any potatoes left ?” 

“Ha! Spying, were you? Why didn’t you come out and try 
it ?” 

“‘ Because I didn’t have to.” 

“Neither did I have to—all. that time.”’ 

“What did you do it for, ‘then ?” 

“See here, Jeanne, I want to paint, and you’re a nuisance. Get 
out—there’s a good girl—do !” 

“See here, Stephen, I want to watch you. I like it here. Be 
nice—that’s a good boy—do !” 

“Why can’t you let a fellow alone ?” 

“It’s dinner-time and mother will be calling us. There! Didn’t 
I tell you? She’s calling now.” 

“Stephen! Jeanne!’ came Mrs. Loring’s voice up the stairs. 

“It’s always the way,” he grumbled, “just when I’m in the 
humor, I’ve got to go and eat. When I’m not in the humor, it’s, 
‘Why don’t you paint ?’ and when I am, it’s, ‘Come downstairs 
and eat !’”’ But he thrust his hands in his pockets and went out 
whistling. 

Jeanne did not follow. Left alone, she stepped over to look at 
Stephen’s sketch. Yes, she had guessed rightly—the old seat in 
the cherry-tree. She lingered over the picture for a few moments, 
touched it lovingly, pulled down the blind, put away and cleaned 
his brushes,—as she always did,—then hesitated a moment and 
glanced around the attic. Every corner was dear to her: the long 
sloping sides, against which chests and boxes, with their familiar 
treasures, were neatly stored; the double cradle wherein she and 
Stephen had slept; the white wooden cribs for the babies when they 
were too large for the cradle; their first toys; the big stable; the old 
doll-house !_ Ah, how often she had secretly slipped up to play — 
with that house—when Stephen had said she was too old for dolls ! 

All these smiled back at her, even the high, cracked mirror in 
which they used to measure height, and Stephen’s wooden rocking- 
horse, that lost its tail the day they rode to Jericho. 

Yonder the red chest, a box of wonders, decorated by Stephen 
himself with his first paints, seenens the most strongly to invite 
her to remember. 

Perhaps—perhaps they would not miss her yet down-stairs. 
Jeanne threw up the blind and pulled the chest over to the window. 
She opened the lid eagerly. She had not looked inside since the 
day, five years ago, she and Stephen had decided to be grown-ups. 
Yes, everything was just as they had packed it; his soldiers, forts, 
and cannon on top. How did they look ? Jeanne had half a mind 
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to take them all out. She fell on her knees beside the chest, and 
carefully placed the wooden soldiers—as many as could stand— 
in rows and squares, as had been the order of their last battle. Reds 
—they had always been Stephen’s side—these in the yellow coats— 
hers. 

Perhaps the blow-pipe for bullets was still in the bottom of the 
box. 

“T wonder,” she whispered, her cheeks red with excitement, 
“how good my aim is now. He was always so provoked when my 
side won.” 

A dried pea stuck tight in the pipe. Jeanne forced it out with 
a match-stick. She was living five years back, with the enthusiasm 
of the very quiet, self-contained little soul that she was. Carefully 
she took aim. A red soldier fell in the front square. 

“Hit ! My prisoner!” But as Jeanne darted an eager hand 
over, a low laugh startled her. 

“Well,” cried a teasing voice, ‘‘here’s a jolly mess !” 

““Stephen !” exclaimed the girl, springing to her feet. “‘ Why— 
where——” 

““Why—where—” he repeated mockingly. ‘Are you quite 
daft ? I’ve been down-stairs an hour. Dinner’s all over. Mother 
thinks you’ve fallen asleep. What on earth are you doing ?” 

“IT was—playing,’’ said Jeanne, meekly dropping her eyes. 

“How old are you, Miss ?” 

“Fifteen, sir—same as you—birthdays on the same day.” 

Jeanne—you’re a precious little fool.” 

“Same as you, then! You never take notions, or do anything 
queer! Oh, no—do you now ?” Jeanne turned away with flaming 
cheeks; but Stephen laughed and caught her arm with a gesture of 
boyish affection. 

“Oh, see here, old girl! Don’t pick them up yet. Let’s have 
a real battle. No fooling, mind. I bet you can’t knock down ten 
of ’em. Here goes—I speak for reds !” 

“Yellows !” she cried, beaming. 

In a moment they were. on the floor behind their respective 
armies. Broken match-sticks, toothpicks, dried peas flew around. 
Rows of soldiers were mowed down. 

“T haven’t had so much fun since I can remember,” cried the 
little maid breathlessly. “It’s better than the apple-tree.”’ 

“Or netting minnows in August,” assented Stephen with equal 
enthusiasm. 

“Or the donkey-races,’’ she recalled, “or sliding down hay, or 
corn-pops, or—or——”’ 

“‘Chasing chickens,” supplied Stephen slyly. 
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“As if I ever did!’’ Jeanne pouted indignantly. ‘Ah, look 
out! Nearly all of your men are down. Now! I’m winning— 
three left—I’ve won! Yellows win. Hurrah! Hurrah !” 

“Oh, I say——” began Stephen; but the sudden opening of the 
attic door cut short his remonstrance. Both looked around in 
surprise, to see Mrs. Loring standing in the door-way watching 
them with an appreciative smile. 

“Enjoying yourselves, my babies?” she said merrily. ‘Well, 
when you are quite through, Jeanne may clear things away. Stephen, 
Mr. Gray is coming up. And Jeanne, dear, there is something in 
the pantry for a small child who has forgotten to eat her dinner and 
whose mother spoils her.” 


Il. 


“I wisn,” said Stephen, between mouthfuls of cake, “that [ 
were the Wandering Jew !” 

Jeanne picked some candle-wax off her share, and daintily 
munched a bit of chocolate icing. 

It was their sixteenth birthday, and they were celebrating in 
the cherry-tree. Jeanne parted the high branches to look out over 
the apple orchard, towards the lofty New England hills which 
encircled the farm. Then her gaze returned to the Loring home- 
stead, with its regular, box-lined walks. Here was her garden; 
here, the bees she watched. Beyond in the field she could see her 
pony frisking and rolling in the grass, Stephen’s dog at its heels. 
Near by, the barn, the yard full of contented chickens, the cat 
Nixie blinking in the sun. As the sweet smell of hay was wafted 
to her nostrils and her eyes delighted in every detail of the home 
picture the girl wondered what more any one could desire. Then 
she turned to Stephen, the one element not in accord, and waited 
for him to speak again. For Stephen had thrown away his cake 
and was frowning at the circling hills. 

“Yes, I do,” he repeated. “‘I wish I were the Wandering Jew. 
For, Jeanne—I seem—lI seem to be driven.” 

“Gypsy blood,” remarked Jeanne quietly. ‘‘Let’s go and look 
up our ancestors.” 

“T am tired of it all, anyhow. Oh, you can’t understand! I’m 
sick of the place, the life, the things that never change, the hills 
that never move, the people here who couldn’t be any different. 
Why, Jeanne, I might as well be one of our own cabbages !”’ 

“Yes ?”’ said Jeanne sympathetically, as he brought his heels 
together with a savage click. 

“And to think I have the chance to leave it all! To think that 
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I could go abroad and live! Gray is going; he said he would take 
me. He spoke to father. I could study portrait-painting. He’s 
going to travel with that English pupil he had, Harry Kent, the 
one he’s always talking about. Just to think, Jeanne, just to 
think, I could go with them. I could live! I could really live!” 

““Well,”’ she answered, laying her hand gently over the boy’s 
clasped fingers, ‘“‘why-don’t you ?” 

“Mother doesn’t want me to leave her,—you know that; and 
father thinks it’s a waste of time, though he’s willing enough for 
me to stay here and gather mould forever. Jeanne, I hate it all ! 
I hate it all!” 

Jeanne shivered. 

“T hate it all,” repeated the boy, rising to his feet and pushing 
aside the hanging boughs. ‘I hate the life, the fields, the crops. 
I hate the talk, the people.” 

““Not—us ?” Jeanne whispered softly. 

“Not especially you,’”’ he-answered. And then, after a moment, 
‘But, oh, Jeanne, I hate myself! I can’t do anything here; indeed 
I can’t! I might as well whitewash the fence, as father says. 
I want to see—to be a part of things. I want to make the things 
I see—live. Gray says I can do it. He says I ought to go.” 

““ Well,” she answered, ‘‘go, then. You must go. Why not ?” 
suppressing a sharp breath. 

“And,” continued the unheeding Stephen, snapping off a twig, 
“T don’t want to come back.” 

“Don’t, then,” sighed the girl; ‘don’t come back.” 

“You see it’s this way. As soon as I look at a place, I want to 
move on, to go somewhere else. You don’t have to —_ forever 
at one place to see it. Do you, now ?” 

“Not,” Jeanne answered absently, ‘‘to see the things you see.’”’ 

““Now—what do you mean by that ?” the boy asked, bending 
down, as was his habit, to peer into her eyes. 

‘“‘T mean that you only take a quick view,” she answered. “But, 
Stephen, you can’t see even these little hills that way. You can’t 
know them, I mean, all at once. You must search and search. 
Why, the willows are so thick we can’t even see the brook from 
here! And there are other streams that wind between the hills, 
where the echo lies. And the knoll where those three slopes meet ! 
You said once that it was a fairy spot. Don’t you remember the 
day you put me on a big white stone and told me that we were 
making a story, and I must wait for the eagle to come and carry me 
away ? Don’t you remember how green and thick the moss was 
there ? And how it grew on the stone steps like a terrace ? And how 
quiet the place was? While we waited for the story to happen a 
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flock of sheep came bleating up the glade. They thought they 
were alone; and the bell-sheep trotted up the terrace, making a great 
fuss and noise; but when he saw us the whole flock hushed and 
stopped and turned back. They must have been coming to the 
brook to drink. I was sorry we scared them away. So we waited 
again. And after a while a brown calf ran down the hill-side and 
looked at us—wild-eyed—and hid itself in the bushes by the brook. 
You called the place ‘The Hopper,’ and said you’d paint it some day. 
So we waited and waited; but that was all—the eagle didn’t come 
that day, and the story didn’t happen.” 

Her deep eyes were shining with the memory of that bygone 
time. 

“‘Didn’t I make it happen, Jeanie ? I must have made it happen. 
My stories always end in getting away, anyhow.” 

' She nodded. ‘Yes, you did. Because I was disappointed you 
drew on the stone a valley like that one, where three hills met; 
and you put in a little girl sitting on a great, flat stone. And you 
drew the eagle too, as big as the roc in ‘Sindbad.’ So you did made 
the story happen. Do you remember it all now, Stephen ?” 
Jeanne looked up appealingly. For her these memories lived. 

He laughed. ‘Well, I couldn’t leave the little girl sitting on 
that broad, flat stone, could I? Especially when she wanted to get 
out of the valley. I knew how she felt. I wish an eagle or any old 
thing would happen around here for me. Go on, Jeanie. What 
else is behind the hills ?” 

“Ah—but you must search for yourself, Stephen. It is all 
waiting for you there. Do you suppose any place beyond the sea 
could be more beautiful than the deep ravine, where the ruined mill 
is still standing, the ravine that leads to the river ? The morning we 
discovered the bridge which spans the cut and first peeped over—not 
knowing what was below—you said it looked like a place out of a 
book and you wondered what had happened there. And then, 
to frighten me, you whispered in my ear: 


‘And Eugene Aram walked between 

With gyves upon his wrist ’ 
Ah, but it was uncanny down there! Afterwards, we used to 
climb up and look over, on purpose to shiver! So, Stephen, it 
isn’t all the same—when we look deep enough.” 

“But you have patience, Jeanie—but you are different. There 
are a million places on earth, each as beautiful as that spot, and no 
two alike. I want to see them all. You are different.” 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully, ‘I am different. I am happy 
here.” She was smiling bravely now. “I shall stay always—and 
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after a while, I shall be a respectable, elderly person, making things 
to send to you abroad.” 

“And I?” said Stephen abruptly. ‘What shall I be doing, 
Jeanne?” 

Jeanne’s smile faded. ‘‘Why, yes—I forgot. How strange that 
will seem! You will not be here. You will be away—of course— 
a famous painter of portraits. You will have seen all the things 
that are beautiful.”” She paused—then hopefully, ‘And you will 
write to us, sometimes—when you think of it. We will read over 
your letters aloud, of evenings, all together—to make them seem 
more. Then father will find notices about you in the papers; and 
mother will say, ‘ Didn’t I tell you the boy had talent ?’ And I shall 
come up here very often—just to remember. Do you think you 
could always write to me on our birthdays, ap, and still tell 


me the things you see ?” 
““T haven’t gone yet, Jeanne,’’ he moodily. ‘Make 


this story happen for me—do! Coax mother, will you? There’s 
a good old chum !” 

“T think you will go, Stephen,” the girl said quietly. And that 
day, for the first time, Jeanne did not scramble out of the cherry- 
tree; but she let Stephen help her down. And he pulled her long 
braid of hair as he set her on the ground, saying, ‘“‘ Now coax them, 
Jeanie; I depend on you to get me out of the valley—and make 
the story happen.” 

And so, in a few weeks, Stephen did go. “For his restlessness,”’ 
said his father, “will drive me wild. I always tried to teach the 
boy patience, since I knew he wasn’t born with any—but I seem 
to have failed somehow.” : 

His father’s good-bye was hearty; his mother’s, tearful. Jeanne 
pressed his hand hard, as she held up her face, and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t 
you forget to write on our birthdays—always.” 

“TI will, Jeanie,” he promised; ‘and I left the picture you like,. 
our seat in the tree—for you. It’s in the attic. I’ll stay till I’ve 
done something better to put with it. Good-bye.” 

As the train rounded the curve of Echo Hill Jeanne turned the 
pony towards home—home for the first time without Stephen. 
She raised her head and listened till the last echoes died away down 
the valley, across which she and Stephen had so often shouted to each 
other. Then she said softly, her vibrant young voice a-quiver, 
“Mother, he never saw the train leave here, he never watched it 
creeping through the valley but he wanted to go—to go.” 

For answer, Mrs. Loring drew thé girl’s head down on her shoulder. 
Her husband bit his lip and urged the pony on. 
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““We just have you now, Jeanne, my girl,” he said, after a long 
pause. 

“Just you,” repeated the mother, “to remember him with 
us—our Jeanne—always.”’ 

Late that night when the others were asleep a little white figure 
tiptoed down the stairs, tucked Nixie under one arm, and, followed 
by Prince, made her way to the cld tree. The night was warm, 
and Jeanne nestled down in the familiar seat. 

Only yesterday she had come here with Stephen; and now he 
was asleep far away from home, content with the present—dream- 
ing perhaps of the longed-for future. She knew he would sleep to- 
night, for last night he had not touched his bed. Early in the evening 
they had wandered around the farm together, and, hand in hand, 
said good-bye to what had been their very own. But later, watch- 
ing from her window, Jeanne saw him go out alone. 

Things look differently in the night. Perhaps he would always 
remember them so, softened and beautified. Perhaps he had been 
almost sorry to go. She hoped he had. 

The wind stirring the branches overhead wafted the scent of 
box towards her and folded the lonely girl in a soft caress. She 
curled up and drew the cat closer, while Prince’s deep, luminous 
eyes looked up from the foot of the tree where he stood guard. 

“It speaks of something, Nixie,” she whispered, “but I—I am 
so stupid. I don’t know what things want to tell me. I only know 
that they are beautiful. Stephen knows. Perhaps he has gone to 
find those things. And he has left enough stories for me—for always. 
The tree will help me to remember. The tree told them to him, 
Nixie.” 

Nixie purred; Prince put his nose over the small, bare feet; 
and in a few moments Jeanne, listening to the lullaby of the boughs, 
was wafted from a world of wondering into the Place of Wonders, 
where anything may happen. 

And in her dreams Stephen stood beneath the tree, as last night 
he had really stood under her window. When he looked up, the 
wind blew back his hair as it had done then, baring his high forehead. 

Last night Jeanne had brought her light to the window, and it 
glistened on the white face upturned in the darkness. 

“Jeanie,” he had whispered, his eyes wide with excitement, 
his mouth quivering; ‘‘still watching, Jeanie? I seem—I seem to 
be driven.” 

But to-night the dream figure beneath the cherry-tree smiled 
happily at his sister-chum. ‘ Watching ?” it said, “still watching, 
Jeanie ?”” Then waved its hand in loving farewell and faded into 
the darkness. 
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III. 


THE sun streaming through high, eastern windows flooded a 
top-story Parisian art-studio in the Boulevard St. Germain. The 
room was upholstered entirely in red. From above crimson divans 
built against the walls, the light diffused itself over rugs and draperies 
of the same warm hue, glanced from the polished mahogany chairs 
and cabinets, and lingered, loath to leave, upon the hair of Catharine 
—where that young woman sat in state, posing for her portrait. 

Catharine did not like her hair, though its auburn tints were 
somewhat redeemed, even in her opinion, by black lashes and brows; 
neither did she approve of her nose, which she thought decidedly 
too long; and from the beginning she a objected to her chin because 
of the absence of dimples. J 

In a fit of childish discontent, she once had cried to her old nurse, 
“‘There are no dimples in my cheeks, Mary, and none in my chin !” 

“‘Dimples !’’ that practical soul had repeated in surprise. ‘“‘ Why, 
child, there do be no room on yer face fur dhimples !” 

Wilful Catharine, who thought there ought to be room on her 
face for anything she wanted there, now remembered that bygone 
time and smiled. Perhaps her smile gave the finishing touch to the 
cheer and glow of the studio; for just then the artist, a tall, pale 
man of distinguished though ascetic figure and countenance, in 
striking contrast with the place and the sitter, looked up from his 
easel and caught the smile. 

“Blue-gray,” he said quietly; ‘I had thought they were green; — 
but now, in this light, your eyes are blue-gray.”’ 

Catharine laughed gleefully. ‘Father says they are any color I 
choose to make them. That sounds feline, doesn’t it ?”’ and she 
laughed again, a rippling, joyous laugh good to hear. 

“Please keep them a for to-day, then,’ he answered 
soberly. 

The girl watched the painter as he bent over his easel again, 
taking what seemed to her inexhaustible pains with every detail. 

Her eyes caressed the face opposite,—from the slightly pro- 
truding forehead hollowed at the temples, to the delicate droop of 
the mouth and nostrils,—a face creased with an infinite number of 
fine lines, as though life, finding the man responsive, had stamped 
and stamped again. 

One inclined to a physical view-point might have failed to under- 
stand the intense interest which this slight figure and worn face 
inspired in the girl opposite—a woman. endowed by nature to enjoy 
and to bestow to the uttermost, vibrating with life to her very 
finger-tips. But when he raised his eyes, the man’s magnetic person- 
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ality lay revealed—to those who had eyes to see—to those of his 
own kind. 

That Catharine was of this company the sudden tightening of 
her hands under his glance and the quiver of her sensitive mouth 
gave evidence—to all but the artist himself; he, unconscious, absorbed 
in his work, saw not at all. 

For although renunciation and restraint seemed to be this man’s 
very atmosphere, the eyes that met hers were vaguely disquieting 
with their own hardly-won calm, which yet was not peace. The 
girl saw and marvelled at the devastation recorded there, feeling, 
without fully comprehending, that the hush had closely followed 
the hurricane. 

It was not strange that Catharine had come to such intimate 
knowledge of the man, Stephen Loring, in three short months, 
considering that she had left no opportunity ungrasped, no way 
unexplored, to know the artist better,—that she put all the determi- 
nation and energy of an impulsive and almost reckless nature into 
the effort to break through his reserves. To Catharine Willard he 
was at once the riddle and the answer, so that she found herself 
often mentally folded in his arms or as a small child sitting upon 
his knee. 

Phases of him—and his moods were many—came and went. 
The man himself remained. She loved him as he was. Faults, 
deficiencies to which she was not blind, all the strength and weakness 
of him, were gathered by the generosity of that love into one wide 
embrace of satisfied—yet unsatisfied—acceptance. 

It’ has been said that love needs “space and time and oppor- 
tunity; ’’ but when these were lacking, Catharine skilfully supplied 
all three—and yet, withal, maintained her maiden poise. 

Indulged by every one, and accustomed to homage, the girl had 
been at first surprised and repelled by this man’s indifference and had 
withdrawn into herself again and again. But his very coldness 
charmed and held her ardent nature; even at these moments of his 
sensitive withdrawals, a word, a look, his unconscious hesitation 
in the end to let her go altogether—always turned the balance, and, 
Catharine remained in bonds. 

But her woman’s nature paid the price of such persistence, 
for Loring’s rare moments of open confidence—his gleams of clear 
understanding, the general air of sadness and experience enshadow- 
ing him—inspired her to love him altogether. Henceforth the 
enfolding completeness of her love allowed her thoughts but a 
single channel—Stephen. 

Was she acting the man’s part—a woman unsexed ? No, he 
was Stephen—and Stephen was not like other men. She felt that 
his’ nature was virgin, experienced only through his sympathies, 
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by what he had felt and thought, not by what he had done; and the 
study of a nature at once childlike and simple, yet so intricate as not 
even to understand itself, absorbed and entranced her. 

Under such conditions, the girl suddenly became a woman, a 
woman unloved, but sought as a friend and companion by the man 
to whose touch every pulse of her responded. 

The peculiar circumstances of Catharine’s life made such a 
situation possible. Her father, a man of exceeding gentleness who 
allowed his only child absolute liberty, had lived during the twenty 
years since his wife’s death the life of a recluse, his daughter the 
one living link between his lonely heart and a most beautiful past. 
Yet even for Catharine, who was obliged in all else to consider no 
will except her own, he would not depart from his seclusion. 

With his rich and varied companionship and such expression as 
she found in books and music, the girl had been satisfied until now— 
when suddenly there had flashed upon her horizon a man who 
embodied all the romance of her lonely imaginings, who was in his 
single self the knight-errant of every romance she had devoured 
since early childhood, the love-motive of the music she revelled in, 
the man who might make mistakes, but who, to her exalted notion, 
could not do wrong, who was absolutely and always to be relied upon. 

And Stephen, the man so loved, found the woman merely interest- 
ing and unusual, and enjoyed her fresh outlook—the zest and vigor 
which she put into things. Her sudden friendship—very abrupt, 
to his mind, since he made his own friendships slowly—he attributed 
to her stormy way of doing things. Its fragrance pleased him; 

but he never inquired what had called the flower into bloom. For 
him the difference in their temperaments served as a piquant sauce 
to friendship and made her—just a good comrade. Her womanhood 
gained no more recognition from the man within than if she were 
a lay-figure sitting beneath his gaze. 

Daily Catharine talked while he worked, opened for him the 
treasure-house of her memory, repeated the tales which most haunted 
her, recited whole plays or poems, bewildered him with the rapidity 
of her thoughts and words—altogether, she danced and flickered 
for his entertainment till she sometimes felt like the lamb in the 
fable, who danced all day to an admiring circle of wolves—danced 
until evening—when: 


“There was a munching and a crunching— 
Of ye Tender Little Thing.” 


So the artist separated what came his way, took what he wanted, 
and let the rest go by, never going beyond his door to seek a friend- 


ship. So much came willingly to him. 
If he had been suddenly informed that Catharine loved him, he 
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would have been shocked and benumbed—would have blamed 
himself. How had he given her cause to love him ? Then he would 
have tried, in his earnest, conscientious way, to make things right— 
and so have slain her altogether. ‘‘ You knew I enjoyed our friend- 
ship. Why didn’t you let it alone?” he might have asked. It 
was as well that he did not know—yet. 

So Catharine dreamed, and lost herself in speculation as to what 
lay behind his steady gaze, the while she knew that Stephen Loring 
sought in her eyes only the proper tints to transfer to his canvas. 

Suddenly his voice, deep and rich, matching her idea of the man 
himself and translating him, recalled her wandering thoughts. 
He glanced up from the easel again. 

““Mademoiselle Paprika,’’—that was his name for her,—‘‘ you did 
not wear the red gown to-day ?” 

Instantly, and with what he called her rapid change, the girl 
banished reflection. 

““No—I did not ! Does it never hurt your eyes, Stephen? Do 
you never have enough of red walls, red curtains, red rugs, my red 
hair—without wanting a red gown? I wonder you don’t limit 
yourself to painting Indians !” 

““Now, you know, mademoiselle,” he answered quietly, ‘“‘I have 
told you before that I adore red.” 

“Because you have banished all of it from your own compo- 
sition !”” she cried indignantly. ‘Because you must revel in it 
somewhere—outside—to be stung into life. You made this place 
simply glare, so that you could say to yourself, in a resigned sort 
of way, ‘ Here I am—there it is.’ That is how you get your stimulus! ”’ 

She paused breathlessly; but the man continued working in 
silence, though the corners of his mouth twitched. 

“You might add—except when you are around,” he said at last. 
“‘T have well named you ‘Sweet Red Pepper.’ You ought to feel 
complimented. And I suppose I should be quite overwhelmed at 
that outburst. But, Paprika, would you mind not wringing your 
hands ?” 

I wringing them ?”” 

“You were—actually—and I have so much sympathy with hands. 
Yours help you to talk. Some hands are so sorrowful. They speak 
to me as strongly as faces—nervous, blue-veined, wrinkled, or 
emaciated hands—telling their pitiful story, from wrist to finger-tips.”’ 

‘‘And mine ?”’ she asked, spreading out hers. ‘‘Do they seem 
like that, Stephen, to demand sympathy ?” 

“Yours ? No, yours do not strike me as especially sorrowful.” 
He smiled—a slow rare smile which seemed to illuminate things 
about as well as his own ascetic countenance. ‘“‘No. They tell quite 
another tale.” 
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“What is it—the tale? Tell me!” 
“Ah, you are young, isomer Wait. The story will unfold 
itself.” 

“Wait !” repeated the girl in a tense voice, as she leaned forward, 
pressing her finger-tips together. ‘‘Wait—always—wait! It is 
your password—your everlasting cry! Why should I wait? I 
want things—I must have them—in a big burst of ‘Now’! There 
is nothing mine, nothing certain, but just this present moment. 
To-morrow ? I may be dead, stone-cold, to-morrow !' To-morrow 
is not even formed yet. Who knows whether it will ever come at 
all? Who wants to wait for what may or may not come with it ? 
I tell you, Stephen, if things will not happen now, I will make them 
happen! If things drag too slowly, I will go to meet them, and 
force them into this present. One may determine really to live, 
I suppose ?” 

“T like hands,” continued the artist, as though she had not 
spoken, ‘‘that are flexible, with thumbs which bend back.” 

““Well—mine bend back!’ rejoined Catharine indignantly. 
“cc See 

“IT know they do. Do you suppose I have watched those hands 
for nothing? But my fingers are stiff. You can’t budge them 
except one way. Look!” He came towards her, holding out his 
hand that she might try. ‘Now, Paprika—don’t bruise yourself 
against things. If only you were not so emotional ! You seem to be 
dissatisfied with me—somehow. I am _intangible—incorrigible 
perhaps—and quite too old to be changed.” 

“How old are you ?” the girl asked brusquely. 

““So old I have forgotten.” 

“Absurd! As though any one could forget that.” 

“Really—I don’t know how old I am. I’ve stopped counting. 
Yes, I know I am intensely unsatisfactory; but it was understood 
in the beginning that I was to be unsatisfactory. Why don’t ‘you 
take me, as your friend, the way I am ?” 

‘“‘Because,”’ she answered, inwardly quivering, ‘I should like 
you to be different.” 

“And that is why you continually misunderstand,” he continued. 
“You judge me, not as I am, but as you would like me to be. Do 
not try to change me—that is where we hurt each other. You have 
a great store of to-morrows, dear girl,—ten more years of to-morrows 
- than I have,—in which wonderful things may happen—and yet 
so impatient !” 

“Not for certain,” she replied earnestly, “‘not one moment 
besides this one, for certain—and,’”’ continued her heart, just to 
itself, as woman hearts must, unless they be very bold or very brave. 
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‘what would those to-morrows be to me if none held you, Stephen ? 
The only thing I want to happen in them is for you to love me.” 
But aloud she went on, “I think you are the most provoking 
man on earth. I wish I were some near relative of yours, just to 
enjoy the right to shake you !” 

“What ! So vexed with me ?” he laughed lightly. “And this 
the last sitting, Mademoiselle Paprika ?” 

“The last—sitting ?”’ she repeated, rising slowly and regarding 
him in a dazed fashion. ‘‘How can that be? Is it—really—the 
last—Stephen ?” 

“Yes, I shall not need you again. The picture is almost finished. 
Have I caught your sparkle? Come down from your pedestal 
and treat me to an honest opinion. Come now—as between friends— 
‘lay on and spare not!’ Do you like it, mademoiselle of the candid 
tongue, or do you not ?” 

Catharine obeyed quickly and glanced over his shoulder, fearful 
lest he should divine the trouble in her face. How would this man, 
so careful in little things, handle the living matter of their parting— 
vital at least to her? But she could not see his work for sudden 
mist, nor command her voice, because it was replying to those other 
_ words of his, surging in her thoughts, ‘‘I shall not need you again— 
not again.” 

So the canvas face looked up, the real face down; and between 
the two sat the man—unconscious. ‘Or,’ mused the woman 
painfully, ‘if he prefers either of us, it is that one, his own creation. 
I am the copy—to him.” 

At length she gathered courage to answer, in even tones that 
should not betray their cost of control: 

“T am sure the picture is all right.” She hesitated. “Stephen— 
am I to see you again ?” 

“Why, of course you are !” 

‘“‘But—but I feel as though I were not to see you.” 

“The idea! I feel as though I had you within hand-clasp. 
Are you going to tell me, Paprika, whether you like the portrait ? 
You have never before hesitated to speak, mademoiselle.”’ 

“TI like it—I do like it,” she answered hastily, “‘but I don’t 
especially care what I look like—just now.”—Then, wistfully, 
“TIs—my lord—satisfied ?” 

“No,” replied the artist slowly; for an artist he was, and sought 
to do his work well. ‘Satisfied ? That is a big word, mademoiselle. 
No, he is not satisfied.” 

He scanned the canvas thoughtfully, raising his eyes to the face 
bending over his shoulder, as though to verify the likeness. And 
then,—for an instant,—the man within returned from a remote 
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somewhere—awoke—and looked from his eyes into hers. He 
smiled,—ah, wonderfully he smiled,—‘‘ What a baby you are, after 
all! No, he is not satisfied—my lady.” 


IV. 


I am going to write to you, Stephen. I am going to remember 
all our happy times together; but I shall never let you read, for 
you have not even guessed that I love you. And so I may write all 
I feel. Only my heart shall speak, and only my most secret self 
shall listen. 

For the portrait is finished. The sittings are over. I have been 
pulling my daisy to pieces, all through these beautiful days— 
pulling my daisy to pieces, like a child in the meadow—a happy, 
unthinking child glad of warm sunshine, blue skies, and summer 
winds. 

“To-day I shall see him—to-morrow not. To-day—to-morrow— 
see him—see him not.” Now there is nothing left but the golden 
heart of my daisy; and the heart is golden, dearest, whether you 
know it—and want it—or not. 

Do you remember that rainy day, that very rainy day, when you 
thought I would not come? There was a log fire, and you were 
reading in your laziest fashion. When I knocked you were so 
surprised you dropped the book. ‘‘Ah, Mademoiselle Paprika ! 
You out—to-day ?” 

““* Paprika ?’” I asked. ‘‘Who is she? I do not know her.” 

Then you smiled: ‘‘Not know her? And you say you are so 
fine a cook ? Not-know ‘ Paprika’—sweet Hungarian red pepper ?” 

‘So—you never guessed that it was to see you I came? Though 
I see you every morning when I awake ; for I conjure up your face, 
Stephen, that your eyes may be the first to look into mine. All 
these weeks I have been saying to myself, on the days I was not to 
come, “‘Not to-day. There is nothing to rise for’ —and so drop off 
to sleep again. But on the other days, the sunshine days, ah, dearest, 
I woke at dawn so full of joy there was no need to whisper, ‘‘I shal! 
see him to-day.”’ Do you suppose that I remember while my body 
sleeps ? How is it, Stephen, that I love you whether I wake or 
sleep, and yet you are not thinking of or loving me ? 

You are so wise. You said to me once, “ Your thoughts are very 
transparent, mademoiselle.” Sometimes, when we are together, 
I am afraid even to think of you for fear that you will know. 

There are days when I tell myself that your indifference cannot 
be real, that you must love me. Why else have you, who dwell 
within closed walls, allowed me to draw so near ? 
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Three months—three little months; and yet they are all my | 
cycle. And now—a blank—and I am not to see you. Or if I do, not 
in the old intimacy of our little world of two—but among outsiders, 
socially, as friends. Friends! Stephen, I do not want your friend- 
ship! I would rather be cut off altogether than take from your 
hands a stone when I long for bread. 

Though I know all the approaches of your strange labyrinth, 
you will not let me reach the centre. I wander around in the maze, 
rejoice in its windings—touch the marvellous flowers I may not 
gather. (See, you make a poet of me!) I break through hedges 
that you will not hold aside, but never reach the centre, dearest, 
never stand before the shrine, in the place where I would be— 
I cannot reach it! I cannot stand there !—I, who would gather all 
the glory of life into one splendid votive offering and hold it out 
to you ! 

How I sympathize with those two—Browning’s lovers—who had 
the one supreme moment, the one deep draught of the wine of life ! 
Afterwards might come separation, pain—death. Afterwards—but 
there is no “afterwards” to love: 

‘Why care by what meanders we are here 


I’ the centre of the labyrinth? Men have died 
Trying to find this place, which we have found.” 


Stephen, have you forgotten all I said to you, and you to me, in 
our little while ? You did not feel my love, which flowed around you, 
silently, it is true; but, then, you are a dreamer; and we—of dreams— 
do not need the tangible touch to understand. Ah, the flood never 
reached your heart, dearest ! It only swept about your feet ! And 
so, you have forgotten! But even if you have—what were that 
same lover’s words to the woman in the poem ? 


“-—--T love you. I am love 
And cannot change’: love’s self is at 
your feet.” 


Was it only to-day, we stood together looking at the finished 
picture ? It already seems so long ago! Was it this very morning 
that you said you would not need me again—this very morning 
that you asked me whether I liked the portrait ? I could not care, 
I could not look. 

I only answered slowly, ‘Is my lord satisfied ?”’ 

“No, you spoke in the same hesitating way you have when 
thinking. No—he is not satisfied, my—lady.” 

Ah, Stephen, if you but knew how welcome they rang in my 
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heart ! Straight and true to the mark the arrow came—and yet the 
archer had not even taken aim. I know now how the white rose- 
bush feels when I tend it—the rose that grows beneath my window. 
It is grateful for the rain which falls on all alike; but when I come 
with water for just that one rose, knowing how thirsty it must be 
after bearing so many roses, I am sure it quivers with something 
far beyond gratitude. 

So you will never guess how I repeat to myself, over and over, 
till I thrill with the memory of your words and your voice—‘‘ My 
lady, my lady” and yet again, ‘“‘ My—lady !” 

Dearest, if I might have from out the scheme of things one wish, 
only one, and all else forever debarred, I would choose this—to be 
your lady—to hear you say to me, meaning that it should be so, 
My—lady.” 

Stephen—good-night—good-night ! 


V. 


A MOMENT since and you were here, Stephen; but—now I do not 
know whether I am ever to see you again. I may not even let you 
see these lines. I only know you go from Paris—and from me— 
to-morrow. Quite suddenly we are alone—the portrait and I! 
Daddy must send it home, and then we will follow—he and I—back 
to our side of the world. I cannot stay on yours without you. 

Oh, Stephen, I do not understand ! How can you go away and 
leave so much unsaid ? 

I want to trust you, dear. I feel like trusting you. Shall I know 
in a little while why you went away like this? You said one day 
that I had a superb courage. And must I silently bear now the 
pain of being separated from you ? 

Stephen, do you remember the story of the princess who lost her 
kingdom ? How, after the last defeat of her armies, she sat in a 
far wing of her palace, listening to the shouts of the victors ?—you 
know she looked out of the window and saw the enemy massed 
beneath the walls, then shrank in a corner of the room and hid her 
face. But a man of the people who had always loved her had followed 
the princess to this little chamber. And when after a while she 
raised her eyes, there he was standing—looking down upon her. 
The princess was thinking that nothing remained but failure and 
disgrace, no place of refuge for her—when, suddenly, the man held 
out his arms. 

Happy princess, to lose a kingdom and find a king ! 

Sometimes you seem afraid to be yourself. You hesitate, as a 
child who fears to take a step, lest he offend, or bruise something, 
or for dread that he may be misunderstood, or even beaten. 
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You said you had no heart; you should have said that you are 
all heart. I fear that Mademoiselle Paprika is entirely lost therein, 
and does not count for much individually. Your idea of friendship 
is giving, but from me you must receive. What is the matter with 
you, Stephen ? Why can’t I help somehow ? Let me come nearer. 
I cannot bear to stay so far away, and watch you growing sadder. 

That morning I sent the first yellow spring blossoms to the studio, 
and put them in the large brass bowl you brought from Venice, 
I sat for a long while looking out the window, over the high roofs— 
but far away in thought. I was with you in Venice, wondering and 
wandering with you. Was there some one else, on that other time, 
in a gondola, at night, on the canal—music around—both of you— 
happy ? For what would even Venice, a gondola, music, and night 
be—without you? Did that some one else hurt you, Stephen ? 
I wonder—though I scarcely believe that you ever cared tremen- 
dously for any one woman—still, you do have an air of wearing 
scalps. 

And yet you think you have lived! So rich in friendship and so 
poor in love! Friendship crawls through years to reach the under- 
standing to which love leaps in an instant’s flash ! 

Suddenly your voice scattered my musings. 

“Paprika,” you said gently, ‘would you oblige me by putting 
back in the vase those flowers you are destroying? Thank you. 
Those restless hands! Clasping, twisting—actually wringing each 
other—pulling the blossoms to pieces! How do you suppose I can 
paint ? It is enough to drive one mad.” 

“T wouldn’t do it,’’ I replied, “‘if people were here.”’ 

“‘Well, I am—people,” you remarked. 

““No—you are—person,” I said. You never scared me with your 
moods. I like them—even when they hurt ! 

How your humor changes—you shine and flicker like a firefly ! 
A sparkle—a flash—and you are gone ! 

Do you remember, there was something buzzing around the 
ceiling that day, and I was trying not to look and spoil my pose, 
and so court the politely expressed and carefully modulated wrath 
of Stephen ? Besides, I was conscious, quite shockingly conscious, 
that you were painting my mouth. 

“Really, Paprika,” you drawled that morning, ‘“‘you must do 
something with your mouth, if you don’t want all the world to know 
your thoughts. When you come here, if things have gone wrong, 
if you are upset, the corners of your mouth tell me before I see your 
eyes; and if I watch your mouth, I actually know what you are going 
to say, before you say it.” 

Then you looked so solemn—like a dear old owl—that I blurted 
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out earnestly, ‘What on earth shall I do with it, Stephen?” And 
how you laughed! That day you were almost happy. 

But that was not often. Ah, if I but knew the magic word to 
dissipate the mist around you! In story it was the name of the 
princess who loved an enchanted knight ; for this knight had been 
blinded with a fairy dust, so that he could not see things as they 
really were. And he sufferd long and could not prosper in his 
quest—until her love rescued him and taught him the magic word— 
the name of the princess who loved him. But, Stephen, I fear you 
are not looking for the princess. 

Sometimes I feel your atmosphere, like a heavy weight, stealing 
from the easel to the place where I sit. And then—how hard I do 
work to make you really smile—the smile that comes from some- 
where, away back behind your eyes, and looks out, and lights your 
whole face, until you look like a little boy who has just found some- 
thing good. So you are capable of illumination, and you can be 
really funny : 

I had been telling you once about those illustrations of Schiller’s 
story of Pegasus. I ended the tale: 

“But as the farmer was beating Pegasus, because he could not 
plow yoked with the ox, suddenly there was a sound of music, and a 
heavenly youth appeared who said to the plowman, ‘You do not 
know how to manage this celestial steed. But the horse knows 
its master!’ Then he threw his arm around the neck of Pegasus, 
who neighed for joy as he unbound the quivering wings. (Just 
think of binding wings !) And they soared together—the horse and 
the master—into their own place, the heavens !” 

“Ah,” you said slowly, your eyes on my face—you are such a 
good listener, dear—‘‘ah—that’s all very well—if you want to go 
there. Why, Paprika—you want to bein a maze. Don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” I answered quickly, “‘I do want to be in a maze, where 
there are rows upon rows of Lombardy poplars, straight and tall and 
green; where white statues peep between the tree-trunks, calm and 
silent, and nothing breaks the stillness but the far-off echo of the 
magic flute, where the great god Pan sits—waiting. If I could find 
such a place, and one stood at the gate, smiling, with his finger on 
his lips, and beckoned to me, how gladly I would go into that strange 
life—as when one enters into his very own at last ! Indeed it would 
not be strange to me, for I have known those places from my child- 
hood. Often I wonder where I have seen before the beautiful spots 
Daddy and I visit—strange lights that fall over new landscapes— 
shapes in clouds or hanging over desert wastes. But I have imagined 
them all—dreamed them when I was little; and so when I really 
see them—it is only to find and recognize the first dreams again.” 
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I suppose I was breathless, for you sat looking at me in a dazed 
sort of way. 

“Well,” you said at last, ‘‘well—don’t worry. You are in the 
maze—you are in one.” 

“But I have to create the very maze I am lost in!” 

Then you smiled. 

After all, Stephen—I suppose I am a fool. But your smile 
penetrates—your smile glows! It seems to know just what I need— 
coming from deep down in your soul and shining into me! Stephen, 
what is it I lack, that you do not love me? If there were not depths 
of you in me,—heights of you—echoes of you,—should I feel so 
often that I am you? Why, then, are you content so far away ? 

There is a little verse coming to my mind to-night: 


“Then every sorrow I had felt, 
Or ever seen or known, 
Awoke and cried.” 


Stephen, Stephen—everything in me awakes and cries for you ! 
You are my world—and you do not know it! You do not know 
me—even when you look into my face ! 

Ah—is it that—is it my face? I am not beautiful to you ? 
You are an artist; you live in ideals. I may not tell you that I love 
you, being a woman—and yet, sometimes, my dear, I have—almost 
—told you. I am so impatient, Stephen! I could tear the mask 
aside, I could rend the veil—but that I remind myself, ‘‘ You are 
the woman !” 

If I could make myself over into the shape that pleases you I 
would endure any change—like that poor little mermaid who gave 
her beauty and her voice to the old sea-witch, that she might become 
mortal and reach her prince. She became mortal, she who was a 
thing of the sea, and found her prince—but she could neither speak 
nor sing to him; and, although her eyes must have looked worlds, 
he was of those who have eyes and see not; and, although her 
whole being must have breathed, “‘I love you—dearest—love you !” 
ears he had and heard not. So, although he found the little mermaid 
altogether charming, this prince never knew that she was woman 
first of all and his very mate; but he married a beautiful princess, 
who could never love him as his little mermaid would have loved— 
if he had only held out his arms to her. 

Stephen—Stephen ! Blind—blind! Where are you? I cannot 
see or feel you near me—in the maze—in the place where you used 
to be. Don’t, oh, don’t let me lose you! You are sailing away from 
me out there on the wide ocean. Like the spider that weaves, its 
web from its own breast, I send forth my thought to follow and 
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touch yours. Will it reach between—that single thread ? Will you 
let it take hold, or will you brush it away ? Ah, I hear you say 
again, “‘I have always waited, and I am still waiting.” 

Yes—I understand—but for the answering face—not mine ! 

I seem never to sit or walk alone, for you are always there. 
Sometimes I almost answer, ‘‘ Well ?”’ so true it seems to me that 
you have spoken. I turn and see your face—your eyes—close to 
mine, in the dusk—so true it seems that you are near. Haunt me 
then, dear ghost ! Smile back into my eyes—dear eyes on a level 
with mine ! 

There is a sweet-smelling bush at the garden gate. It is full 
of the hidden beauty of summer nights. I do not want to come near 
it. I go around the other way; yet after I am in the house, I come 
out again to smell that bush. The perfume steals through me, faint yet 
overpowering, like the scent of those Roman lilies you loved so well— 
all that I have known, all that I have not known and long for—the 
pain and the rapture of things—the tenderness and the reminder. 
I bury my face in its fragrance. I gather the blossoms to my heart. 
And then—I know you are near. I will not look around to find you 
absent. I feel you there, and whisper through the sweetness of that 


bush—Stephen ! 
VI. 


Ir I stopped chasing shadows and roaming with will-o’-the- 
wisps, if I would escape from this dominion of dreams, I might 
accomplish something, might find myself—you once said. Well, 
you are a dealer in shadows; and so you ought to understand. Yet 
you have said that I bewilder you. Would you be bewildered if 
I openly showed you these my thoughts ? 

One day in your studio, you sat on one side of the fireplace and I 
on the other, like any Darby and Joan. The chairs were straight 
and high and dark—your face outlined against the wooden back— 
a patient face, the best and dearest face in all the world—with lines 
and hollows that make my heart ache. Yet my fingers or my lips 
may not smooth those lines away, nor my love reach the deeper 
hollows underneath to flood them with joy. Stephen! Stephen ! 
The deeper hollows underneath ! 

I think these thoughts as I look at you, but I may not speak 
them aloud. 

You waited, with folded arms, for me to begin. 

“Stephen,” I said abruptly, “‘you look as though you had just 
stepped out of a monastery. Couldn’t you move an inch on that 
chair, or set your feet a little apart, or let your hands relax ? Couldn’t 
you lounge a bit ? You make me nervous. You are such an ascetic.” 
“T am a sensualist,” you replied quietly,—with that face, the 
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face of a St. Anthony, which gave your words the lie,—‘‘ almost 
a sybarite.” 
“You must be both, then,” I answered,—“ an ascetic sensualist.”’ 

When I look into your eyes, thinking into mine, I am filled with 

security and content, so that I step almost unconsciously from my 
own place into a strange country—the abiding place of another 
soul. And then, quite abruptly, I am reminded: ‘Trespassers 
Forbidden.” 

You make me feel as I did when a child, looking at some especially 
green stretch of sward which bore the warning, ‘“‘Keep off the 
Grass.”” Now, I always longed to run on that grass, Stephen. All 
the park was wilderness beside that particular stretch. And this 
interest in me, this confidence between us, which in another man 
would mean a welcome and an invitation to that greensward, from 
you—well, Stephen, what does your friendship mean ? I wish I knew. 
Did ever woman abide so close in a man’s consideration, and yet 
remain unloved ? 

“Paprika, what were you doing at nine o’clock last night ?” you 
asked one day. 

I hesitated, because at that moment I had been standing beneath 
my window watering the white rose-bush, and there came over me 
such a rush of longing to be near you that I summoned all my 
strength and courage and cried silently into the night, ‘Stephen, 
if there is any truth in the belief that mind can reach through space, 
hear me now ! I love you, dearest, I love you !” 

And if it were true—if it were—you would have heard that cry. 

But to your question I only answered that I could not tell you, 
although I remembered quite well. And you replied,— 

“Well, if you will not tell me, you will miss hearing something.” 

Now, dear, I have about as much curiosity as I can manage; 
so I wrote to you, that very night, to say that I was watering the 
rose-bush. I was watering the rose—wasn’t I ? 

And at the next sitting you told me this mysterious something. 

“‘ At nine o’clock on Tuesday evening,” you began, ‘“‘I was think- 
ing of you.” The words came slowly. If I appeared indifferent 
or too much interested you might not continue. Did you ever peep 
through the woods, watching a little bird alight near by, nestle a 
moment in those parts, and then—pouf—it had flown ? 

So I ventured carefully, as you paused. ‘‘ Yes—is that all ?” 

“But I was thinking of you in the way that people think when 
they want the other person to come,” you continued. 

I wish you could have seen your face, Stephen! You thought 
you had been quite bold. I tried to look expressionless. 

“So that is all,” I said. 
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“All ?” you repeated. ‘‘ Why, isn’t that enough ? What do you 
expect ?” 

I looked down, that you might not see the laughter in my eyes. 

“Did I come ?”’ I asked, gravely enough. 

““Well—you—seemed to be there.” 

“Did I say anything ?” 

No.” 

“But I did say something to you—at that very moment— 
I did !” 

“Well, you see—this sort of thing has to be done scientifically 
to be successful. We are not experts.” . 

And you never even asked me what I said! Ah, Stephen— 
Stephen ! 

Afterwards I came to understand that with you this little incident 
merely signified you would have had no particular objections to 
seeing me just then. But at the time I thought it might be with 
you as with other men—and as it was with me. 

But call me again, dearest! I would come if I could! And 
I would have come ever since that wonderful time in the begin- 
ning, when I could not sleep, but stared into the night, dazed— 
possessed—with the first newness of the knowledge of you! I 
said to you on one of those mornings, ‘“‘Stephen, I could not sleep 
last night, for I have found what lies at the end of the rainbow.” 

And you answered, looking up,—patiently, dear, as you always 
do when I bother you,—you said, ‘Mademoiselle, what do you 
mean ? What lies at the end of the rainbow ?” 

Oh, Stupid! There was in fairyland a wonderful country over- 
flowing with gold, at the end of the rainbow ; but no one has ever 
found either the gold or that mysterious land. Still, the treasure 
lies there ; and still men go seeking, seeking. Men go seeking, but 
not I—not I! For I have found that hidden place, and you at the 
end of the rainbow, where hope faded into mist—I have found 
you, man of all the world! And still you do not know! 

But when you call me, dearest, when you call me and I come, 
be something more than glad to see me—be something more than 
glad; for I shall have waited so long ! 

You have said that women enjoy being mastered, that even the 
most intellectual relish being mentally subdued by a man. You 
looked straight at me when you said this, and your quiet eyes grew 
alert and keen and you laughed at me, Stephen ! 

“Well,” I said, “‘Gimlet, what do you think you’re penetrating 
now ? You shall not see—I will shut my eyes. ” Still, I wonder 
whether you did see. 

“You needn’t open them,” you answered. ‘I can tell your 
thoughts from the back of your head, just as well.”’ 
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Ah, I wonder ! 
When you attempted to put this theory into practice, I said to 
you, “Stephen, I am being managed. Now, I am not going to be 
managed.” 

You rose, and wiped your brush very carefully. Then you walked 
over and stood before me, with your hands in your pockets. 

“ Paprika,” you said, regarding me comfortably, “shall I tell you 
how often you are going to be managed ?”” No answer from mademoi- 
selle. You waited. 

“You are going to be managed—just as often as I choose. You 
know that. you are just yearning to be managed.” 

The truth is I did yearn for it—yes, and wanted to laugh joyously, 
though I felt obliged to look indignant. Then you thought a moment, 
painted at something—background, was it ?—and at last con- 
descended to relax. 

“ Paprika,” you smiled, “it is nice to manage—you.” 

If you remembered that afterwards, dear, you must have been 
quite shocked at yourself—to be guilty of so personal a remark ! 
This was one of the times when you let me-come a little nearer— 
as the king with amused toleration allows his favorite fool to approach 
his person familiarly. But what if the fool were a woman, who knew 
the king well enough to love him? What then would the fool 
suffer—allowed to approach but never held dear? 

Is it that your spirit is old, Stephen ? Like the Wandering Jew, 
have you passed this way before and find no “new thing under the 
sun”? Are you already weary of the taste of things—or can it be 
that you have never tasted at all ? 

You remind me of some sombre, cross-legged Indian image, 
sitting ‘“‘on the circle of the earth; and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers.” 

This waiting, longing grasshopper! And your own particular 
stretch of sward! And the warning sign—Stephen! Couldn’t 
you take it down? I wouldn’t hurt the grass. I should step so 
lightly you might even be glad of me. We could go hand in hand, 
and perhaps you would sometime grow into the habit of walking 
with me. Perhaps then, in a little while, your own heart and eyes— 
your own lips—would ask for me. 

Try, Stephen—take down the forbidding sign, dear, or perhaps— 
some beautiful day, when you are not watching, I might step over 
unawares. What would you do then, waking suddenly, to find me 
by your side ? 

VII. 


OncE more back in our New England home. A year since, 
Daddy and I left Hartford—a year rich with memories—all the 
witness that I have except the treasured portrait—of those 
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short-lived hours of joy—high above the roofs of Paris—alone with. 
Stephen ! 

I was standing yesterday before the picture—our picture, remem- 
bering. On such a day he painted the head; on such a day, the hands. 
The first morning he asked me to wear a red gown, he put in that 
deep fold. 

As I stood there, father came softly into the room and laid his 
hands on my shoulders. I put mine over them; we stood quietly 
a while, his head bent to touch my hair. 

“Your cousin Alice was married in London last week,’’ he said. 
“Loring is to paint her in her wedding-gown.” I started. ‘“‘ All the 
girls and boys are pairing off’’—he gently pressed my fingers. ‘It 
seems everybody is in love—but my Kate.” There was a question 
in his voice. I turned to smile and shake my finger at him. 

“‘Daddy,” I said softly, stroking his cheek, ‘‘ Daddy, dear !” 

“If I were half as dear as my girl! Is she—is she happy ?” 

“Is she?” I repeated. ‘Is she, Daddy “” 

For answer, he put his arm around me and turned up my face. 

“‘Kate,”’ he whispered close in my ear, “my little Kate—is it 
the old, old grief—the one that hurts the most, dear girl ?”’ 

There were tears in his eyes for me, and tears for her—the mother 
dead so many years—the mother who would have known what to 
do for her girl baby—when it came to this. 

“Dear old Daddy!” I whispered back. ‘Shut your eyes.” 
So he did; and I kissed the closed lids. 

“7 understand all you want to say, Daddy. You need not worry; 
I am very happy, I must be happy, with such a dear lover as you.” 

‘‘Must you persuade yourself already that you are happy, my 
girl? Has this stupid old voyager given you too much freedom 
to steer your little bark ? Ah, I have been asleep and selfish ! When 
I see you bright and well, I forget there is another Kate who needs 
looking after, besides the one who talks and laughs and makes things 
comfortable for her uninteresting old dad. Ah, my girl—she will 
not forgive me if I let her baby break her heart now ! Help me to do 
the right thing. Help me, dear. Have I put you in the way of 
shipwreck ? We men blunder at the best, dealing with hearts like 
yours. You say my love has left you conscious of no void, through all 
these years? And yet—is there anything that I can give, or do, 
little girl ? I should feel better satisfied, it there were something I 
could do.” 

I shook my head. “ Nothing, at scala that you can give— 
or do. It is I who am selfish to seem unhappy. I——” 

“Never selfish,” he broke in earnestly; “you have never been 
selfish to me, in all your days, my dear. But you see, I am old. 
Perhaps I imagine things. Now you spend so much time alone; 
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and you have a different look. I tremble to see it in your dear eyes— 
I who have known the great love. It means everything—or it 
means—oh, Kate, Kate! I will not have my girl broken-hearted ! 
Kate——” He waited a moment, fearfully dropping his eyes; but 
I would not let him look away—he should see my eyes smile when he 
looked into them—my own dear Dad ! 

So he kissed me then and said, more quietly, ‘‘What have you 
been doing, lately, my girl—upstairs in your nest every day ?” 

‘Writing,’ I answered, ‘(and remembering things that have 
happened.” 

“And so keeping them alive,” he added tenderly. ‘Ah, I see! 
But I like to have you around. Couldn’t you write of evenings, 
when we are downstairs together ? I wouldn’t interrupt, my dear. 
I would read or doze, and now and then look up to see my Kate— 
always a bright spot in the room.” He passed his hand lovingly 
over my hair, and glanced again at the portrait. ‘“‘Why didn’t 
Loring paint your hair as reddish as it really is ?” 

‘Well, Daddy—Stephen doesn’t like red hair.”’ 

“‘No ? Stephen needs to improve his taste then.”” He drew 
from his breast the locket he always wore and touched the spring. 
“You see how red Her hair was; and Loring’s portrait might—but 
for that—be Her picture instead of yours. Indeed, little one, for 
some reason I think the picture looks more like your mother than 
like you. That is why I spend so many hours before it.” He pressed 
his lips to the miniature and put it in his breast again; then, turning 
to me, ‘‘How long have you been calling this man ‘Stephen’ ?” 
he demanded abruptly. 

“Oh, now, Daddy,” I laughed, ‘‘do you expect me to remember 
that ? I didn’t always call him ‘Stephen’—because I called him 
names I made for him. You see, Dad—I grew to know him very 
well indeed.” 

“You did? Yes, I find you did.” He walked up and down 
grimly a while, as is his way when thinking, his hands clasped 
behind his back. 

“‘T hope your names fit the man,” he said at last: ‘I hope he is 
what you believe him to be. His reputation—the letters from your 


-uncle—my own opinion the day I visited that flaming studio of his— 


I thought it was all right when I ordered your portrait.” He stopped 
in front of me and took my face between his hands. ‘“‘ Well, my Kate 
has good sense, if she does take an occasional flying trip to the moon. 
We will rely upon that. And now—is my girl coming downstairs 
to-night to scribble and not mind her old Dad ?” 

course she is.”’ 

So he kissed me again and was satisfied. And now we sit together 
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of evenings—alone in this great, old-fashioned house, dear to Daddy, 
with its memories of my mother. 

The fire-light casts long shadows in our little den. They play 
over the books, the piano, the picture,—our picture,—over the great 
bowl of red roses I keep fresh beneath it because Stephen loved serege 
and caress Daddy’s face looking up to catch my smile. 

This is home and rest and peace. Stephen said to me once, 
‘Rest and peace are worth any sacrifice,” and I thought then, 
“Ts that all he wants—rest and peace ?”’ Rest and peace come ajter 
having lived—do they not ? Rest and peace seem like death; and 
I want to live first—and, my dearest, remember—you have said you 
were never very happy. Can it be that you too have not yet lived ? 
Yet I am sure that all possibilities lie within you. 

Still, your voice is in my ear, repeating, ‘‘Rest and peace are 
worth any sacrifice,’’—so that I, who have both, am almost content 
to-night. You are in the world—somewhere. Life, with its unknown 
turns, stretches before us both. Again I will remember that we - 
cannot see around the next. 

Stephen, I stand alone in the maze—and yet—the crying voices 
are hushed—I am almost content to-night. 

In the world’s long list of lovers, some have carved marble 
images of the one best beloved. Some have painted pictures, 
breathed in wondrous music, dreamed noble poems to make that 
dear name or face immortal. Others have accomplished heroic 
deeds, godlike sacrifices, even the silent martyrdom of long, long 
patience. But I have written you out, Stephen. I have made you 
live on the paper before me. Your eyes soften and sparkle, your 
voice thrills. You are hushed—you flicker in the dear old way from 
the page. And now I shall write of you no longer—only of things as 
they happen. Though what can happen, Stephen—what can 

-really touch Paprika that has not your dear self in it ? 


VIII. 


I can scarcely believe that it happened only last night—so much 
promises to come of it. I am to look down a wonderful vista— 
back into Stephen’s past. I am to see his home—to know the cousin 
with whom his childhood was passed—the Jeanne of his boyhood. 

And yet it was only last night. “Little girl,”’ said Daddy, ‘I am 
longing for the hills; suppose we go early this spring to Cranmere.”’ 
And just then Sir Harry’s card was brought in. 

‘Why, father !” I cried, looking over his shoulder, ‘‘this must be 
Sir Harry Kent, Stephen’s friend !. Can it be possible that he is 
over here ?” 

“So it seems,” replied Daddy. ‘You did not know that he was 
in America, Kate ?” 
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“Stephen said he might come over this winter,’ I replied. ‘But 
—oh, Dad, since he is here, Stephen has surely asked him to call on us. 
We must be very nice to him.”’ 

“Slowly, my girl; we will see first what Sir Harry is like. In the 
meantime our guest is waiting. Color-signals out—eh, Kate? 
Well, well, let us see what the man is like.”’ 

I was too excited to speak further, and remained standing behind 
father’s chair as our visitor was ushered into the library. Stephen’s 
friend—as unlike Stephen as two men could well be! Indeed the 
tall, blond man who advanced. to the fireplace was not at all my 
idea of Sir Harry Kent. I just had time to note the careless wave of 
curly hair, his dancing blue eyes, and laughing mouth, as father 
greeted him. 

“‘Sir Harry Kent ? You are very welcome. I am Mr. Willard, 
and this is my daughter, Kate.” 

It was not possible to be formal with this man. I held out my 
hand. “I am so glad you came.” At that he smiled and thanked me. 
Then I drew my chair close behind Daddy’s, where I could rest my 
hand on his shoulder, and in a few moments we three were chatting 
like old friends. Sir Harry was like a great schoolboy and would 
have put any one at ease. 

Father asked about Stephen; and Sir Harry told of his friend’s 
movements and successes abroad. In the beginning they had 
studied with the same master in Paris, and together had opened 
their first studio. I listened, too interested to speak, to his lively 
account of those early days. 

They had painted a narrow strip of Brittany coast together— 
just for a joke. Stephen put in the water, Sir Harry the fishing- 
boats. Then they tried a landscape, and quarrelled over the scenery. 
In fact, although they were such dear friends, there seemed to be 
a tacit, chronic disagreement: Stephen’s bump of order, and Sir 
Harry’s carelessness; Stephen’s mild protests, and his friend’s 
escapades. Ah, how many times he used to say to me, “The idea !” 
when I startled him with my lack of reverence for things as they 
are—or seem to be ! 

He told me of their many tiffs and compromises, early failures 
and successes, till visions of that artist-student life fairly danced i in 
my brain. Finally our guest turned to me. 

“And now, if I have not wearied you,” he said, “may I look at 
the portrait, Miss Willard ? I believe it is one of Loring’s master- 
pieces.”’ 

“Really ?”” I cried, as eagerly as a pleased child. ‘One of his 
masterpieces ? Does Mr. Loring think that ?” 

“Yes, indeed he does. He assured me this was the best thing he 
had done yet.” 
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“Ah, did he say so? The best—the very best—mzy portrait ?” 
I looked away, that this other man might not see how glad I was; 
and father turned a full glare of light: on the picture. 

We stepped across the room. Sir Harry walked around, selecting 
the best view, and scrutinized it in silence a long while. 


Then he thrust his hands into his pockets, looked at me, 


apologized, took them out again, shook his head, and finally went 
over and leaned against the mantel. 

“TI promised to give an honest opinion,” he said, pushing back 
the hair which would fall low over his forehead. 

“Yes ?”’ I assented, ‘‘yes—of course—give it then.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Well—if I may ! Of course any one must recog- 
nize the beauty of the portrait, and the excellence of the workman- 
ship—as a piece of art; but as a likeness—well, really, Miss Willard— 
as a likeness, it is not what one might expect.” 

Father turned to me with a smile. “‘ Don’t look so disappointed, 
Kate. It is really quite difficult, Sir Harry, to take a likeness of my 
daughter. She is never twice the same.” 


“T see,” our guest laughed and shot a quick glance at me. “Well, 7 


—one might take a sort of composite portrait of the lady’s moods. 
However, the picture is well worth a visit.”” Then, almost abruptly, 
“‘T am here for an indefinite time, and more glad than I can say to 
find friends. May I come again ?” 

“You may indeed,” father answered cordially; ‘but we go 
shortly to our country place at Cranmere. Shall you bein town ?” 

“Cranmere !”’ echoed Sir Harry. ‘“‘Why, I am due there for a 
visit myself !. Do you know that Loring’s home is at Cranmere ?” 

“No!” I cried excitedly. ‘Surely not—his home at Cranmere— 
so near us ?” 

“Yes, indeed, the old farm where Stephen was born, the place 
where his parents lived—and Jeanne.” 

Jeanne ?” 

“Jeanne Keith,” Sir Harry explained; ‘‘a cousin, adopted by 
Mrs. Loring, and brought up with Stephen as a sister. She is just 
his age, devoted to him, devoted to the place, living there alone, in 
fact, and keeping the old home in order—for Loring to come back 
when he will.” 

“Why, Daddy,’ I cried, ‘‘it must be that great brick house after 
you turn up the pike! To think that we should have a country 
place so near to theirs and never guess it was the same family ! Of 
course, the Loring homestead ! You remember, daddy ?” 

“I know the Loring place, to be sure, but I never connected it 
with Loring the artist. I did not think he was an American. Our 
country seat, Sir Harry, is on top of a hill overlooking the Loring 
farm-lands. So we shall be happy to see you there; but come again 
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before we go. My girl and I are hermits. Come as often as you like. 

Sir Harry glanced in my direction. 

“Of course,” I hastened to add, ‘‘of course you must come.” 
I hesitated a moment. ‘Did you say Miss Keith is expecting her 
cousin to return home ?” 

““Yes,”’ he answered, “although he has only been back once in all 
these years—during his mother’s last illness. Loring is a strange 
fellow—not like other men.” I started. ‘‘ Miss Keith still keeps 
his room ready—the one they shared as babies. I have never seen 
her, but he reads her letters to me, and she has even written to me 
about him—when he was ill or away from London. Then I have 
seen her photograph.” 

“Yes ?” I said eagerly. “Yes ?” 

Sir Harry smiled. ‘She is about her cousin’s height—a little, 
quiet-looking woman, with a very sweet face and earnest eyes. 
Indeed, in appearance she might have been his twin sister. Her 
hair is black, not even turning gray yet,—though all three of us— 
Jeanne, Stephen, and I—are not far from the sere and yellow leaf.” 
He laughed. 

“What does that matter ? Mr. Loring said he makes it a point 
to forget how old heis. I don’t believe he really knows. Do, please— 
go on—tell me more about Miss Keith.” 

“Well, Loring says his cousin is an example of uninterrupted 
serenity, living her quiet life among the hills. She hasn’t a wrinkle. 
You have heard the saying that it is every woman’s fault if she is not 
beautiful at forty. Well, Jeanne’s face has fashioned itself into such 
‘ beauty—a sort of shining through, don’t you know ? But you will 
see her.” 

“T shall be so glad to. Daddy, haven’t you met or heard of 
Jeanne—of Miss Keith, when you went prowling om around 
Cranmere ?” 

_ Father thought a moment. “Why, bless your heart,” he bright- 
ened, ‘of course I have. Miss Keith is the providence of the country- 
side, the woman of whom we all stand in awe! You remember 
when Knight’s gardener broke his leg last summer when the family 
were away and his wife was so ill? Well, Miss Keith had him and 
his wife and baby on her own place, and nursed them all three back 
to health. She keeps a sort of sanitarium back of the barn, for 
disabled animals; and I can tell you she is the terror of any who 
would illtreat a dumb beast. I once heard a boy call to a man 
who was driving a lame horse down the pike, ‘If you don’t take that 
horse home, I’ll tell Miss Keith on you!’ Why, if you go by her 
pastures any fine day you may see a collection of weak-kneed, 
bony, and crippled horses, such as no one else can show in the 
county!” He laughed. ‘“That’s her hobby. Why, Kate, she is 
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the one who had our colored man arrested for stoning a cat, and his 
boy for robbing nests! Bless her heart—of course I know her !” 
Father shook Sir Harry’s hand, laughing heartily—as I had not 
heard him laugh for a long time. Then, “This little girl of mine is a 
bookworm; but you shall persuade her, Sir Harry, to do some 

exploring on her own account, in Cranmere, this summer !” 

“T certainly shall try my luck. Thanks—both of you. I expect 
to write to Stephen to-night, and tell him how much I have enjoyed 
seeing you. Any message, Miss Willard ?” 

“Tell him,” I began, “tell him that 1 hope to see him at Cran- 
mere——” 

“This summer ?” 

“If he comes over, certainly,”’ 1 answered. 

Sir Harry held out his hand again; and I remembered what 
Stephen had said about hands, and wondered what he thought of 
this man’s; for in spite of his fine physique they seemed to me to be 
wabbly, to have no special character at all. Then, in a moment, he 
was gone, and | had dropped on the stool at father’s feet, hiding 
my face on his knees. 

“Oh, Daddy !” I whispered. ‘‘Oh, Daddy !” 

He bent over me, stroking my hair and face, in his mild caressing 
fashion. 

“To think, Dad, we are really to know Stephen’s cousin,”’ I began 
eagerly. “Sir Harry will be there—perhaps Stephen may come. 
Oh, I can scarcely believe it is true! I cannot see the end—what 
wonderful thing may happen now! I am so glad—so glad !” 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” he spoke softly. Then, after a pause, 
“Kate, I like that man. Why do you suppose he did not fancy the 
portrait ?” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, ‘he is too critical. He expects too 
much.” 

“No,” said Daddy; ‘‘no—it did not reproduce you to him—that’s 
all. You see I agree with him there. By the way, my Kate, have 
you forgotten that you have a birthday to-morrow? We are 
growing quite ancient, my dear.” 

“Not so very,” I answered; “I am quite the baby of this party.” 

“Four years more than a quarter of a century, my dear girl.” 

“Well, Daddy—you are fully a half, so you——”’ 

“Had better subside ? Well, so I will. Lights out, little girl ! 
I am sleepy. It is time to go to bed and——” 

“Dream,” I whispered. 

“‘Dream,”’ he repeated, drawing my arm through his. At the 
foot of the stairs he kissed me, watching until I reached the top and 
had leaned over to throw him another. Then he drew his arm-chair 


close to the fire, beside another empty cushioned seat. 
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He seemed to have forgotten me directly; for he leaned his head 
on his hand, gazing intently into the ruddy glow. Then I saw his 
other hand steal into his breast, to find the locket; and I knew he 
would gaze at it, sitting there alone, far into the night. 

Ah me! Twenty years dead, yet for him the woman lived; and 
her presence, real and palpable, stole into the chair beside him. 
I knew—I knew why he passed his arm lovingly across its cushioned 
back. 

I dared not go down again, for it was not my empty chair that 
he presently drew close to his beside the fire. It was not this Kate 
whom the man wanted. 

Ah, father dear, we are good at remembering—you and I! And 
better yet at loving—Daddy ! Daddy. ! 

I could see his face, outlined in the soft light, shining now like the 
face of a young man. The eyes were bright and full of life; only 
the mouth quivered—wistfully—because it remembered. 

I turned away my face. No other eyes should profane that 
Most Holy Place; and very softly I, their woman-child, stole up to — 
my room and left him there to think of her—alone—or perhaps, as 
shadows come and go,—I left them there—together. 

And I began to think of Jeanne, and to wonder, and to love her,’ 
because she had been so good to Stephen in that olden time. And 
in a little while they all came trooping into my room, and gathered 
around my bedside—father, Sir Harry, Jeanne, and Stephen. 

And last of all—when the others faded—only Stephen. 


IX. 


WE have been in Cranmere a week, and I have met Jeanne—above 
all else, I have met Jeanne! I am as happy as I can be—with Stephen 
away. Indeed, I am now in the very atmosphere of Stephen. Sir 
Harry rides over every day, and yesterday he took me back with 
him to call on Miss Keith. It was a glorious morning, and I was 
in high spirits, wondering about her and how she would receive me. 

Going over, I made Sir Harry talk of Stephen and their friends 
in London; then ofthe dark time when Mrs. Loring died and money 
reverses came to his father on the farm, so that Stephen determined 
to be independent. I learned that, knowing of his straitened circum- 
stances, a friend had offered him a position as private tutor, and how 
for a while Stephen was obliged to abandon his art. During this 
period Sir Harry was travelling and those at home knew nothing of 
Stephen’s struggles. 

“But you may fancy, Miss Willard, how rough things were for 
the poor chap,’ continued Sir Harry, ‘“‘when I tell you that on my 
return I missed an old clock which Stephen had once discovered in a 
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curio shop. ‘I miss part of the scenery, old boy,’ said I; ‘where’s — 
the Swiss clock ?’ ‘Gone to feed the inner man,’ said he. And I 
found it afterwards in a pawnshop.” 

‘“‘But he did persevere, in spite of all his difficulties. One can be 
sure of Stephen!” His name, in my pride of him, had slipped 
involuntarily from my lips. I felt the hot color mounting to my 
cheeks and was acutely conscious of Sir Harry’s thoughts as he 
surveyed me reflectively before he answered, ‘‘ Yes, he did; and at 
first with an ambition that seemed boundless; but by and by he 
came, like the rest of us, to know his limits. Still he went bravely on, 
resolved to do the best that lay in him. Then came the portrait of 
Lady Gaylor—success—orders from the world of fashion; but still 
the artist in Loring was not satisfied. He travelled, returning to 
Paris, restless, always looking ahead for something more. He is a 
strange fellow, as you must know, Miss Willard, if you have seen 
much of him—with ideas peculiarly his own. But just now he seems 
listless—stranded among the remains of things. Nothing seems to 
matter to him, although I scarcely understand why. I do not know 
of any great disappointment he has suffered. Perhaps it is the 
usual result of a late and hard-earned success.” 

“Not happy ?” I faltered. 

“Not happy; but not speaking much of himself. He shoulders 
everybody’s burdens. He is so vibrant, he ought to live at second- 
hand, or to have been born a woman !” 

“You mean ?” 

“He ought never to have been obliged to come in close contact 
with the seamy side himself. He needs some one to shield his 
abnormal sensitiveness. There was one woman who understood 
him—Jeanne. He ought to have seen more of her. Perhaps he ought 
to have married her.” 

I started, and involuntarily drew away. The rest of the drive 
to the Loring place Sir Harry’s words repeated themselves in my 
brain, ‘‘There was one woman who understood him—Jeanne. 
Perhaps he ought to have married her.”’ And I was to meet this 
woman in a few moments. Again, what was she like, and how 
would she receive me? I was certain that she must love Stephen; 
and I feared lest she should discover that I too—— Ah,well, I cannot 
hide it ! 

Sir Harry interrupted my musings by his cheery, ‘Here we 
are |” 

He helped me down, then threw open the old-fashioned garden 
gate, a box of white and red geraniums on either post. Two large 
dogs came running to meet us and fawned upon Sir Harry. 

“This one is the grandson of Stephen’s old dog Prince,” he said, 
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‘fand he is Jeanne’s very shadow. She can’t be far off. Ah, there 
she comes !” 

I looked up quickly. Walking between the neat box-hedges, 
daintily holding back her skirts, came a plain little woman, dressed 
all in white. Plain, did I say ? As she drew nearer, I thought hers 
the most beautiful woman-face I had ever seen. The eyes looked 
straight into mine—Stephen’s eyes indeed—and shone and searched 
and smiled. She stretched out both her hands towards me. I caught 
them and clasped them together in mine. 

“Jeanne !”’ I cried, on that very instant; “Jeanne !”’ 

“Mademoiselle Paprika ?’”’ she said softly and, oh, so sweetly— 
and at that, I choked and swallowed—and threw my arms around 
her ! 

“Stephen wrote to me about you,” she whispered, ‘when he 
was painting your portrait. Come, I have known you all along— 
now let me show you his home.” 

I looked around for Sir ney; ; but, with a low whistle of surprise, 
he had vanished. 

“You must think me very strange to act so babyish,” I said to 
her then, ‘“‘but I couldn’t help it !_ I never had a real woman friend. 
Daddy and I live alone. Oh, Miss Keith—you will understand— 
you are so wonderful !”’ 

“Call me Jeanne,” she answered simply. ‘You are just as I 
_expected to find you. While we are alone together, shall I call 
you——?”’ 

“ Paprika,’ I whispered. “It reminds me——” 

“T know,” she smiled again. Then we walked up the box-lined 
path to the broad steps, my arm over her shoulder. Jeanne was so 
little I could almost have carried her. Indeed, I wanted to. 

‘Everything is just as when he was a child, Paprika,” she began, 
“‘the very hedge, the very flowers. That is the window of his room, 
over there; this is mine.’”? She paused by the straight, white pillars 
of the porch and slipped her arm through mine. ‘On the night 
before he first went away he stood just where we are standing now. 
‘Jeanne,’ he called softly, so as not to waken mother. ‘Jeanne ?’ 
He knew I was there, for I had left my light burning when I saw him 
go out. I leaned over the window-sill. There was a high wind that 
night, and it blew back his dark hair. ‘Jeanne,’ he said, looking up, 
‘I seem—I seem to be driven!’ Then he went away, and I have 
stayed—ever since. This has always seemed the only place for me.” 

“Is it always that way, Jeanne ? Is there always one who stays 
and—remembers ?”’ 

“‘Perhaps—not always,’ she answered softly; ‘“‘but I stayed 
and learned—to wait. He followed his gypsy blood, and yet has 
learned the same lesson, as you know. Well, we did not see him 
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for many years afterwards,—not until mother was so ill. Then he 
came back, and we were glad—so glad. I met him at the gate; 
and he held me off at arm’s length to see me better, and said that if 
I grew any smaller he would have to use a microscope to see me at 
all. Ah, how he had changed in those years, Paprika,—all but his 
eyes 

She paused, and I pressed her hand silently. 

“He went away again after mother died,” Jeanne continued, 
“though I really do not know much about his life abroad. Stephen 
is a poor letter-writer; and I have not seen him since—outside my 
thoughts. You know more of the manside of him than I do. It is 
Stephen’s boyhood that is mine. Yet he did write to me of you, and 
I think I know you as well as he does, dear—perhaps—better.”’ 

Jeanne leaned forward to smile into my eyes. She speaks slowly, 
hesitating sometimes for her words,—as Stephen does,—so that I 
listened in a dream. Indeed, their voices are so much alike that 
just to hear her speak is a joy to me. 

“He wrote about—me ?” I asked, as she waited. iene makes 
me feel humble. 

“Why not ?” she said. 

‘He never seemed to care especially.” 

She gave my hand a little squeeze. ‘‘Oh, he is queer,’’ she said. 
“‘That’s just Stephen’s way.” 

Then she led me into the house, seeming to understand just what. 
I wanted to see. She took me through Stephen’s rooms, telling me 
all the while those little things that a woman remembers,— incidents 
of his childhood, small traits and ways of his,—until for the first 
time the man vanished from my thoughts and, in his place, the 
boy that he had been, the boy with dark, bright eyes, peeped at us 
from around corners and followed us into the old places where he 
used to play. Indeed, so strongly did his personality pervade the 
house, that, as we were going up a winding stair to the attic, which 
Jeanne said had been his special sanctum, I whispered, as I followed 
her closely,— 

“Jeanne, suppose we met Stephen around one of these little 
turns ?” 

“T wish we might, dear,” she answered,—and I am sure I heard 
a faint sigh,—‘‘and I wish he were a child again—small enough for 
me to scold for staying away so long.” 

‘He didn’t mean to be selfish,” I said; ‘‘he didn’t know how it 
hurt. 

But to this she made no reply. 

Then, as we reached the door of the attic, ‘‘I always knocked,” 
Jeanne said, pausing a moment, ‘‘ when he was working.” 
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“‘Let’s do it now,” I whispered, and rapped gently on the door. 
‘We'll try it now !” 

We waited, like two children, trying hard to cultivate a shiver. 
I held my breath. Then Jeanne laughed—such a delightful, fresh, 
gentle laugh! I seemed to feel in it the cool, sweet breath of the 
early May. 

““You see, you break the spell,” she explained. “I always 
knocked alone.” 

Then she opened the door, giving me a little push. ‘ Enter— 
Paprika—first !’’ she cried; but I threw my arm around her waist, 
and we went in together. 

Jeanne stepped lightly across the room to open a latticed window 
in the gabled roof. Near by stood an easel—a sketch still on it. 
She beckoned. 

“Come and look at my treasure, Paprika.” 

I knelt before the little picture to see it better, Jeanne standing 
by my shoulder. It was plainly the work of a boy,—just a three- 
cornered seat, built high in the boughs of an old cherry-tree. 

“Stephen left this for me,” she explained tenderly, ‘‘when he 
went away. It is our old play-ground, our meeting place when 
things went wrong—Stephen’s favorite growling spot; but soon 
everything looked right from out the boughs of the cherry-tree ! 
Afterwards we studied our lessons here. That is, I did. Stephen 
was not much of a student; but he dreamed many dreams in the tree, 
and afterwards told his fairy visions to me.” 

“‘Because the tree told them to him,” I said. ‘‘Ah, Jeanne, 
what a wonderful old tree it is! Even I can find many faces in these 
strange, twisted branches and queer woody knots! Look here—and 
here! Do you see them, Jeanne ?”’ 

“T am afraid, dear,’”’ she answered, looking into my eyes, “that 
I only see the things that are. I am not like you and Stephen.” 

After a moment she looked up again and smiled out of sweet, 
unclouded eyes that no one could ever doubt. Jeanne was so ex- 
quisite, almost fragile—like a dainty piece of porcelain,—that 1 
was half afraid to touch lest I should soil or hurt her. Just to be near 
her was to feel content and good. So I felt very good, there on my 
knees in Stephen’s old play-room, close to Jeanne. 

“That boy who lived here, who played between the hedges, 
who liked the hollyhocks best because they were so tall and their 
heads danced in the sun far above his reach,” a voice like the one I 
loved was saying, ‘‘the child who spun fairy tales in the tree,—the 
lad who painted what he saw, and went away to be a man,—you 
know him now, Paprika ?” 

“‘T know him,” I answered, and my lips must anve trembled, for 
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Jeanne touched their corners gently, with one tiny Dresden- 
shepherdess finger. 

“I knew the boy,” she said, ‘‘you the man, and knowing, you 

““Yes,”’ I whispered; ‘‘ but you,—oh, Jeanne,—but you—— ?” 

‘‘ Always,”’ she answered, and her lips did. not quiver; ‘“‘I have 
never known anything else.”’ 

Then I looked again, long into her deep eyes, shining with that 
beautiful steady light; and I said to the little face so close to mine,— 
the little face glorified by its sweet frank confession,—“‘ Jeanne, you 
are the very best and bravest woman in the whole world.” 

At that she sprang to her feet with her rippling laugh. “All 
women are good; or at least we mean to be. Courage, Paprika ! 
We are getting what Stephen used to call ‘The Tragics.’ Come, I am 
going now to resurrect some of our old times up here !” 

Taking a key from her pocket, she unlocked a great, red chest. 
Rows of neatly packed, wooden soldiers gazed stolidly up at us, 
as she threw back the lid. 

“Our childhood is packed inside !”” Jeanne said softly. ‘‘See— 
I have left them just as I put them away after our last grown-up 
battle.” 

“Jeanne,” I ventured, “‘ would you think me very silly if I—— ?” 

“Took one ?” she asked. ‘‘No—indeed. Take a red one. That 
was his side.” 

“Then I will,” I said. ‘And now, my little man, you shall stand 
sentinel on my own mantel! Thank you for the attic memory, 
Jeanne.” 

“You must look around,” she continued; ‘“‘I want to show you 
everything. Do you see that old, double cradle? Notice the 
cherub’s head and wings carved on the hood. We two babies slept 
there together. That is his crib in the corner, and over there his 
horse, and my doll-house. Oh, he was a teasing little imp, and not 
especially strong! Often he would steal close to mother and wrap 
his hand in a fold of her gown. Then he would look up in her face 
and say, ‘Oh, mother, I’m so tired.’ That was because he wanted 
to be taken up.” 

Jeanne paused; but I had forgotten her. I was thinking of the 
little child who wanted to be taken up. 

“‘ Are you dreaming, Paprika ?’’ she asked softly, after a moment. 
‘Do you want to see anything else, or shall we go down to Sir Harry 
now ?” 

“Wait, dear;’”’ I caught both her tiny hands, ‘“‘there is something 
I must say to you.. For all you have said to me—for all that you 
are—I love you, Jeanne. You don’t know what it means to me to 
have some one to talk to about him—some one who understands. 
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I have been so long shut out. This seems almost like finding Stephen 
again 

‘“Mademoiselle Paprika,’”’ she answered softly, ‘‘I do not wonder 
that Stephen is interested in you.” 

‘“‘But he is not,’’ I protested vehemently—then sadly, “he is not, 
Jeanne.” 

“Some fruit,’? she murmured, ‘‘ripens slowly.” 

And some—never,”’ I answered. 

“‘ And some—never,”’ she repeated, lifting her hands to my face. 
‘But not your kind, not—yours, Paprika. The fruit which is not to 
ripen, which never can ripen, is—for me.” 

I dared not answer; but I kissed those dainty hands that felt my 
sudden tears; and I said, very humbly,— 

“Do you suppose you possibly could—kiss me—Jeanne ?” 

“Possibly,” she answered almost merrily, ‘if you could keep 
your mouth still a moment.” 

At length she closed the window and locked the door. I followed 
her down the winding stair to where Sir Harry lounged on the porch, 
with his head against the honeysuckle. 

“At last !”? he cried. ‘‘You appear! Where does a poor, hungry 
man come in, when the eighth wonder of the world is found,—two 
women who fall in love with each other at first sight ?” 

“Not such a wonder,” I said, ‘“‘when one of them is Jeanne.” 

‘And the other ?”” he gave me a sweeping bow. ‘‘ Well, do you 
know it is time for luncheon ? Jeanne has a surprise for us. You 
would never guess where we are to lunch.” 

“Guess !”’ she said, turning towards me. ‘‘Guess !” 

I thought a moment, and looked around; but it was Jeanne’s 
eyes that told me. 

““Stephen’s sketch—the seat in the cherry-tree !” I cried, and 
clapped my hands. 

“‘A picnic !” laughed Sir Harry. ‘I get there first !” 

And soon we were racing like three children—Sir Harry far 
ahead, Jeanne and I hand in hand ! 

Oh, that beautiful day! Green things just opening, bud and 
leaf—and how merry we were! Jeanne climbed up like a squirrel; 
Sir Harry helped me. 

“‘T feel like a milkmaid,” I said comfortably. 

“With conveniences,” supplied Sir Harry cynically. 

“Anyhow,” said Jeanne, ‘‘it is good to be alive.” 

Then we settled in the three-cornered seat, Sir Harry enter- 
taining us the while. Words come to him like breathing. Indeed 
he insisted that it was his turn now; he had been left to himself long 
enough. 
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I wondered how Stephen enjoyed such rapid talk; for if I bewilder 
him, he must be completely paralyzed by Sir Harry. Jeanne and I 
were too content and had too much to think about to interrupt; 
so he chattered busily on, though perhaps we neither of us heard 
half he said. I could scarcely believe that Jeanne was real. So I 
smiled over towards her now and then and once even reached out and 
pinched her arm. 

It was like a new world up there, with Jeanne, and the memory 
of Stephen—in their old play-ground. 

“I’m a fortunate man,” said Sir Harry, when neither Jeanne nor 
I had spoken for a long time, ‘‘to have such an appreciative audience. 
In fact, I feel quite overwhelmed by so much flattering attention. 
I am even sufficiently generous to wish Stephen were here. Then 
I should kidnap one of you—all for myself.’’ 

“Which ?”? I demanded laughing. ‘‘Now, which? You had 
better kidnap Jeanne, for I am lots of trouble !” 

“‘ Ah,” he said, ‘that would be telling ! I am not going to unmask 
my batteries until the battle is on !” 

At this, Jeanne turned quite abruptly, as though struck by a 
sudden thought, and glanced at him in quick alarm. A shadow 
crossed her face—the face that was always unmasked, because the 
beautiful mind which it mirrored had no thoughts she needed to 
hide. She leaned towards Sir Harry, raising her glass and speaking 
very slowly—as slowly as Stephen speaks. ‘‘To the one who is 
absent, Sir Harry—to Stephen !’’ she said. 

He looked full in her face then, and caught the thought which 
troubled her. Very slowly he smiled and touched his glass to hers. 

“To Stephen !’’ he repeated. ‘‘ With all my heart ! To Stephen 
—who might as well have our toast—since the gods have given him 
everything else, and—incidentally—the goddesses !” 

After that, something fell across our merriment. Even the sun- 
light did not seem so bright nor the sky so blue. I felt it, being 
sensitive to atmospheres; but I did not understand—then. At any 
rate, it was time for me to go. Sir Harry insisted upon driving me 
home. 

Jeanne promised to come over the next morning to see the 
portrait, for daddy had humored me even in this and brought the 
picture down to Cranmere. ' 

“‘T need not ask whether you like Miss Keith,” began my compan- 
ion as we rounded the curve which hid the Loring place from view. 

“No,” I cried gladly, ‘‘no—for I have spent one of the happiest 
days of my whole life with her. She is wonderful !” 

“T am glad you have had a happy day,” he answered, “and that 
I was permitted to be in the audience.” 

‘‘A part of the show, rather,’ I corrected. 
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‘‘A part of the show then, Miss Willard, and I have a very strong 
inclination to try the star part.” 

““Yes ?” I said, scarcely heeding his words, my mind so full of 
what I had learned that day concerning Stephen. 

“Yes,” he echoed; and then, with a sudden change of manner, 
‘“‘to-morrow—Jeanne comes to see the portrait ?” 

Yes.” 

“Man is proverbially selfish. I shall ask her to wait a day. 
To-morrow I have something to show you.” 

Yes 

“You do not usually speak in monosyllables, Miss Willard. 
Have you exhausted your vocabulary ?” 

“‘T am not obliged to go on like a toy rattle,” I answered. ‘‘Some- 
times you are a nuisance.” 

“Sometime,” he said, ‘‘I will be.” 

““Why don’t you grow up ?”’ I asked, half vexed. ‘‘ You are just 
a great boy !” 

““So is Stephen,” he remarked. 

“Oh! Yes—but—Stephen is—different.” 

“Why, Miss Willard ?” He caught at a branch overhanging the 
narrow road and stopped the horse. ‘‘ Why is Stephen different ?” 

“Well,” I replied, conscious of a vague alarm and a memory of 
the shadow on Jeanne’s face. ‘‘ Why is anybody different ?” 

Sir Harry threw the branch aside. 

“To-morrow,” he said lightly, ‘to-morrow,’ and by the time 
we reached home he was in his wonted good spirits, or seemed to be. 

Daddy was interested, as usual, in what the day had brought to 
me; and I told him all about Jeanne, whom I seemed to have known 
always. Yet I longed to be alone to think, and was glad to say 
good-night, even to daddy; because a little insistent figure waited to 
take its place among the visions of my heart—a little, tired figure— 
a pleading, wistful face looking up, the while he twisted his hand-in 
his mother’s gown. 

“Oh, mother, I’m so tired,”’ repeated the little figure over and 
over again. “Oh, mother, I’m so tired.” 

I hope she took you up, Stephen. Surely she could not help it. 
I know I should, if I had been that mother. 

Ah, that some day it might be my happiness to fill any need of 
yours! And that mine might be the answering face for which you 
wait ! 

X. 


I pip not see Sir Harry the next day, nor for many days after. 
Daddy had an illness, quite an unusual experience for either of us. 
Indeed, if it had not been for Jeanne, who at once came over and took 
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charge of affairs, I should scarcely have known what to do. She 
crept into father’s heart, as she had already stepped into mine; 
and when he was very ill he did not seem to know us apart, but was 
content if either was by his side. 

During his convalescence he and Jeanne had long talks together 
while they sent me to gather on the hills the roses they said I had lost 
in the sick-room. 

Autumn was here; and still Sir Harry remained in Cranmere. 
Now that Daddy was better, I could not stay indoors. Everything 
outside beckoned and called. Something good must be going to 
happen—perhaps even a letter from Stephen. So thinking, I ran 
away this morning, after breakfast, as soon as Jeanne came over. 
I wanted to explore, and had a great mind to climb the hill back of 
Cranmere where the echo lies. From the porch of our house it did 
not seem very high, but the walk over was longer than I thought 
and the ascent quite steep. 

I made slow progress over the stones. Some strangers were 
climbing down. 

I asked, “‘Is it very much further to the top ?” 

“Oh, yes! You are not half-way up,” one replied lightly. 

I sat down on a large stone, quite discouraged, thinking perhaps 
I had better turn back, when a small boy came sliding and tumbling 
past. 

“Sonny,” I said, “‘is it very much further to the top ?” | 

‘“Why, no indeed, lady,” he cried. ‘‘You’re almost there! It’s 
just around that pile of stones.” 

So I took heart and climbed on; and after scrambling around 
a huge, smooth rock, I indeed reached the summit. 

I was alone, and could look over the waving grass to the hills and 
the distant sky-line—beyond which stretched the unseen ocean, and 
yonder and far the land again—and hope—and Stephen. 

Near by, Echo Cut, a deep ravine, separated the hills. Jeanne 
and Stephen had often climbed up here, she said, and had shouted 
across to each other. A sudden fancy seized me. Once on a time 
Stephen had thought of me, and wished for me, when I was calling 
him. Would he hear if I called him now? Yet surely I had called 
him many times and he had not heard. Ah, there was a name that 
only we two knew; and, although it had not echoed in his heart, 
the hills should send it back to me. I gathered up my courage— 
leaning forward with hands hard clasped. 

“Cesar !’’ I called, to the distant hills, ‘‘Cesar!” and faintly 
back came the name I had made‘ for him—‘‘Cesar! Cesar !” 

“Cesar!” once again; and once again the name returned— 
“Cesar !” 
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I dropped my arms and listened. What hope, since my cry had 
not echoed in those other reaches, what hope for an answer from 
across the sea ? 

Footsteps ! Yes—footsteps hastening up behind! I crouched in 
the long grass and hid my face in my hands. If I were mistaken ! 
If it should be rustling leaves or broken twigs—if it were not foot- 
steps ! But yes—they were surely coming nearer. I held my breath. 
I dared not turn to look. Some one—might it be—was it possible ? 
Some one stood just behind me. Then a voice. 

“ All views are charming; but—if the lady has not entirely turned 
to stone, may I walk around and see her face ?” 

I turned in sudden dismay, to see Sir Harry standing there, 
whimsically regarding me. 

“You ?” Teried. “You?” 

“Whom did you expect ?”’ he asked, drawing a step nearer. 
“Am I intruding ?” 

“Did you hear ?” I demanded, rising to my feet, looking and 
feeling painfully conscious. 

‘“‘Hear what ?” he said, throwing himself on the grass. ‘Vastly 
flattering reception ! I haven’t seen you alone for a month; and I 
seem to be very much in the way even now. Won’t you sit down 
again ? Come, I don’t want to monopolize the turf.” 

“No,” I answered shortly. 

““You look just as beautiful standing,” he remarked easily, as he 
threw back his head and scrutinized me comfortably. 

‘“‘T am not going to sit or stand either. I am going home,’ I said. 

““Not yet, Kate,” he answered, rising and catching my hand; 
“‘ not just yet. There will be plenty of time afterwards.” 

I drew the hand away. ‘After what ?” I asked, surprised at his 
calling me ‘‘ Kate.” 

“‘ After what I am going to tell you. Haven’t you any curiosity ? 
Come, please; stay a while.” 

I took the seat he arranged for me on a fallen log, very ungra- 
ciously perhaps, but his sudden appearance had confused me. He 
remained standing in front of me, leaning against a pile of stones, 
and asked easily,— 

“Did you notice the sign at the foot of the hill ?” 

““Yes,’”’ regaining my composure, “‘I think so. ‘Stop—Look— 
and Listen’—at the railroad crossing, you mean ?” 

He leaned over and lightly touched my shoulder. “‘ Yes, Kate, 
‘Stop—Look—and Listen.’ 

“Well ?” I asked coldly. 

“Well,” he repeated, ‘‘do it.” 

““What do you mean? Is that meant for a warning? What 


is the matter ?”’ 
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“The matter is,” he replied quietly, ‘that you are in love with 
Stephen—and—that I am in love with you.” 

“Sir Harry!” I said, rising to my feet as calmly as I could. 
“Sir Harry !” 

“Don’t be excited, Kate. Just give me a chance—the ghost of a 
show. It is not a crime to love you—is it ? Come—I am not a boy. 
Sit down again. Just hear me once. Be fair, dear girl. You know 
how it is.” 

He seemed very much in earnest. I looked at him. He was 
Stephen’s friend, attractive in many ways that women like, and 
lovable enough—to some one else. Yes, I knew how it was—but 
not with this man surely. Harry Kent—spoiled boy, indifferent 
man of the world! I sat down resignedly, a little distance away. 

“That’s right, Kate,” he began softly; ‘“‘but not too far away. 
Now, will you listen ?” 

“T am listening,” I managed to answer. 

“But listen generously. Well—then—first of all—has it ever 
occurred to you that I might have had any decided purpose in coming 
to America? No? I had. I came to see you.” 

“To see—me ?” I repeated with incredulous surprise. 

“‘Precisely—to see you. Stephen has a photograph of the picture 
—as you know. I was interested in the face at once, and in little 
reminiscences of you which—I extracted from him. You know how 
you have to extract news from Stephen. Well, my desire to become 
acquainted with the face that charmed me, and the opportunity 
to go where I please, moved me to drift over. So I drifted.” 

He paused. 

“Did Stephen know I asked. 

“That I came over to see you ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“Is that all which interests you?” Sir Harry abstractedly 
pulled to pieces a little plant growing in a crevice in the rock—a 
trace of bitterness in his voice. ‘‘ Well, then—yes, I told him; but 
he said it was only another of my idle fancies.” 

“He was right.” 

“Of course—‘the king can do no wrong.’ But whatever it was, 
it is no fancy now.” He seated himself on the log beside me, laying 
his hand over mine, and bending to look in my face. “Kate, you 
must believe that it is no fancy now. Even if you never come to love 
me, you must believe that you are everything I want—just as you 
are. I feel like saying to you what all lovers have said since the 
beginning. I feel like saying, Kate, dear—that you were made just 
for me.” 

“How can that be ?” I asked impatiently. ‘How can that be, 
when I have been living almost alone over here, and am not even of 
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your world—when you have known so many women of the world 
that I must seem like a country girl beside them—inexperienced, 
uninformed ?” 

“Kate,” he persisted eagerly, ‘‘no matter how it came to be— 
it is; and that is all that counts now. The night I saw you first, 
standing by the fire, your hand on your father’s shoulder, the light 
on your hair, I thought, Who is that golden woman? Not the 
original of Stephen’s picture ?—so far did you surpass it. What do 
you suppose this must be to a man, to find now, in his prime, the 
very woman he has sought all his life—and find her as he would have 
created her—for himself—yet at the same time to know that she 
loves another man ?” 

“It is a pity,” I said, no longer avoiding the eyes which sought 
and compelled mine, for I could not doubt now that he was in very 


earnest. ‘Oh, Sir Harry—it is a pity that such a thing should come 


about !” 
“But, Kate,” he continued, with a sudden change of manner, 


‘‘it need not be, my dearest, it need not be a pity. This man, so far 
away, you think he does not love you—though God knows how any 
man could refuse to love you if you cared. It cannot be possible ! 
It is not!” He stopped and leaned towards me again, saying 
earnestly, ‘‘ Kate, it is not possible. The man must love you. Be 
honest with me, Kate !” 5 

‘“‘No,” I answered, humbled and ashamed that this man should 
know, but determined Stephen should not be misjudged, ‘‘that is 
the plain truth—he does not—he has never wanted to be more than 
a good friend to me.” 

“And you permit such an unnatural state of things to exist—you, 
a woman born to be sought, to be wooed—to be adored ? Oh, I 
know you, Kate! A man should always remain your lover. You 
are the one woman able to command such a devotion! Yet you give 
this great and glorious love—the love of Kate—to a man who does not 
want it! You are monstrously unfair to your own womanhood. 
You don’t know yourself. Why, Kate, even if you succeed in making 
Stephen love you—” I winced, as he meant I should—‘ what would 
you gain? Would you be willing to spend the remainder of your 
days on the humble bench? Trust me—you would soon weary 
of that, my dearest. Let me save you from unhappiness. Give 
yourself a chance. Allow yourself to be onan as is the _— 
woman’s right—above all, my golden Kate.” 

I glanced at the man beside me, whose every word stabbed my 
already bleeding pride. Did he take this way to win me to his 
thought ? Then I turned to look over the hill, as before—towards 


the sea—and hope—and Stephen. 
“Sir Harry,” I said gently, “don’t think I am insensible to what 
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you and every one must think of me because I have given my heart 
away unasked. It hurts—oh, yes—it hurts—more than your 
taunts—you, who only look on—and I, the woman who has stepped 
out of her woman’s place! It is not only what you say and what any 
one would think—but most of all—what Stephen will think if he 
should ever come to know! But, which counts the most with me— 
your opinion—the sneers of those outside—my own pride—or this 
dear, great love that I bear always with me—the constant thought 
of Stephen ?” 

“TI know,” looking down and brushing aside the leaves of the 
little plant he had uprooted, ‘I know—to my grief—which counts 
the most with you now, Kate; but that need not be always. Stephen 
is my friend; but I violate no claim of friendship. It is my right to 
win the one most dear, if I can. Since you are not his, you may be 
mine. I will measure my strength with his. Think a moment, Kate. 
I know Stephen. He is content without you. Let him alone—to 
go the way he chooses. To him—you know his gypsy blood—any 
bond, any attempt at possession, would be intolerable. He is a 
sprite, a will-o’-the-wisp. He does not want any one to put a leash 
upon his liberty—to own any proprietary rights. To him the de- 
mands of the engrossing love you feel would only bring unhappiness; 
to me—to me, Kate—joy unspeakable—absolute abandonment ! 
Come to me, dear girl, and our love will be so complete that I will 
make the memory of Stephen seem like a dream—a pleasant dream 
that you have had.” 

I hid my face. Was this Stephen’s friend who spoke? And 
could the memories which filled my soul—the face, the voice, the 
touch of Stephen—ever vanish at the bidding of another man—ever 
seem to me, desolated away from all of these, but as a dream, a 
pleasant dream that I had had ? 

I could not speak. Sir Harry watched me eagerly a moment. 
Then I raised my head as he went on. 

“Put this man out of your thoughts, Kate,—darling—I beg— 
I beg of you. Stop thinking about him. Since he is so deaf and 
mute, so blind—so insensible—stop loving him.” 

I shook my head. 

“Kate !’’ He leaped fiercely to his feet. “Look at me. Am Ia 
blockhead, deformed in mind or in body ? Give me a niche in your 
thoughts, just a foothold, and I will win my way! Only give me 
that niche. Look at me, Kate! I love you. Do you hear? You 
shall love me, Kate—do you hear ?” 

“T am obliged to hear,” I answered, composed by his very 
vehemence, “‘since I am not deaf.” 

““You are not deaf!” he repeated yet there 

asn’t been a time I have been with you, since the beginning, that 
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I have not let you know I love you, and still you are not even aware 


of it!” 
“You are forgetting that I have been all the time thinking of 


Stephen.” 

“Tt is not necessary to inform me of that !”’ he cried. ‘Could I 
love you and not know where all your thoughts were centred ? 
But let me say again, Kate, it need not be so unless you wish. Come 
—you have a firm mind and a steady will. Cast this man out and I 
will make you think only of me.” 

“Oh, Sir Harry, Stephen would not speak so—if you were away 
and he here.” 

“No? Well, I amnot Stephen. Stephen be——” He bit his lip 
and turned away. “I don’t believe he ever really loved a woman in 
his life, or ever will.” 

“Ah!” I rose and faced him then, goaded to desperation. 
“Am I so unusual—such a paragon of wit and beauty—so wonder- 
ful—that Stephen should strike his colors to me on first sight ? 
But you—oh, this is no new experience for you, Sir Harry! I am 
just one more fancy to you, and it will not hurt you much to feel 
again what you must have felt many times before. The disappoint- 
ment will not be fatal. In a little while—another dream—some other 
Kate——” 

I moved away, but he caught my arm. 

“You shall not elude me,” he whispered fiercely; ‘‘ you shall hear 
me before you go.” 

Then, suddenly dropping my arm, “Oh, Kate—Kate—can’t 
you understand ?”—clenching his hands hard together. ‘From 
the crown of your head to those little stubborn feet, which will not 
walk my way, I love every inch of you !” 

I was silent. In a moment he went on, more calmly, ‘‘ You say 
you are only another dream to me. What right have you to think 
that ? Well, I am not different from other men; I have not kept 
aloof like the man supreme in your mind now. I confess that. 
Stephen is too unfamiliar with love to recognize its lineaments 
when love comes knocking at his door. But if I have loved before— 
it has always been with doubt and unsatisfaction. I have only just 
found you, Kate, but I have looked for you everywhere and always. 
This time I am sure, and I will make you sure if you will only give 
me the chance I ask.” 

He waited, looking withal so manly in his pleading, that I replied 
sorrowfully, ‘‘Too late—too late, Sir Harry. There is nothing about 
me that is distinct from Stephen. Indeed, I think sometimes that 
he is in my veins—I am Stephen !” 

““When the man does not love you ?”’ he repeated savagely. 

“I love him,” I said simply. 
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‘“‘Kate,” he groaned, “‘oh, Kate—Kate !” 
Then I put out my hand and touched his hair. He took the hand 
in both of his, and kissed it—kissed it so that I tried to draw it away. m 
At that he threw back his head and looked at me. 
“Kate,” he whispered brokenly, “such love as that—such love as 
that! Every word you speak makes you more dear. And yet I 
cannot move you! There is not another woman who can love so 
greatly—who, being what you are, can hold love beyond her pride— 
beyond her own worth—love without recognition—without recom- 
pense! Other women pass all their lives asleep—content with just 
being loved. But you are awake—every inch of you. You say I 
know women; well, perhaps I had to know—that when Kate came I 
might recognize her. And now that I have found you, I will not 
give you up.” 
He leaned towards me, resting one hand on the huge pile of stones, 
and continued, in a low voice and with great tenderness, ‘‘ We are 
alone, dearest—alone on this hill, where I have offered you all my 
love, my love which is always yours, Kate, whether you take it or 
not. Before we go down into the valley again, dearest girl—before 
we go down into the valley?” He held out his arms pleadingly, 
his face convulsed so that I scarcely knew him for the laughing boy 
he always seemed. 
“T cannot !” I cried, shrinking in quick alarm. ‘I cannot—I 
am Stephen’s—whether he loves me or not, I wait—for him.” 
“Yes ?”” Sir Harry seized my wrists, an ominous control in his 
voice. ‘‘ You wait—for him ? And yet you, who know what love is, 
would not give me one moment that I might remember—that might 
make it a little more possible for me to go on without you! Very 
well, then—I take it now—so—and so—! The man you love may be 
adorable—but I—adore! This moment of you shall be mine. 
Is this his, Kate—and this—and this ?”’ 
When he had released me, I climbed down from Echo Hill, 
whence I had called to Stephen; and this other man—a stranger 
now—walked silently by my side. He did not look at me again— 
only once held out his hand offering to help me; but I shrank quickly 
away, and he went on without speaking—a few steps ahead. 
I cannot forget—I hate it all so ! 
The pain of it—the pain of it ! 


XI. 


Tuis is how I came to tell Jeanne. 
Daddy had been taking a walk with her in the garden. As she 
was just a convenient height, Jeanne insisted that he should use 
her for a walking-stick, as he said. Afterwards, while he dozed on 
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the porch, we went into the library and she drew me down beside 
her in a corner of the sofa. 

““Now, Paprika, we are ‘comfy’, as Stephen used to say; so you 
might as well start right in and tell me.” 

“Tell you what ?” I asked. 

“What is the matter with these,” she said, pressing her fingers 
gently over my eyes, “and this,’’ resting them on my mouth. 

“Oh, never mind, Jeanne! I can’t tell you what troubles me 
this time; indeed I can’t.” 

“Do you think I am blind, dear ?”’ she answered softly. “Do y you 
think it runs in the family ? You manage never to see Sir Harry 
alone. This very morning when he called he said to me, ‘Jeanne, 
just tell her there’s no use in avoiding me, for I have no intention of 
abandoning the field.’ So, you see, he means for me to know. 
Besides, he has already spoken to your father.” 

“Really ?” I gasped. ‘Really ?” 

“So perhaps you would like to tell me how it came ent: ” She 
gently persisted, hoping to help us all. 

“‘But it was presumption for him to speak to father, after what I 
told him that day !” I cried. 

. “What did you tell him ?” 

And so it came out—all that happened. 

“And to think, Jeanne, that he dared to kiss me—that way— 
he—— and yet, Jeanne, I cannot really be as angry with him as I 
ought; because I know how love hurts. So I feel obliged to sympa- 
thize and be just—plainly miserable.” 

Jeanne’s foot softly tapped the floor, the while she stroked my 
hand. 

“T feared it was coming,” she said thoughtfully. ‘Harry is a 
nice, stubborn boy. He will not be convinced that he cannot succeed 
in this. It is not, dear, as though you were to marry the other man. 
Doubtless he thinks that Stephen is just a fancy which you will in 
time forget.” 

“But you, Jeanne, know that I can never forget. Do you think 
I ought to be ashamed of it ? Do you, do you, Jeanne ?” 

“Ashamed of loving Stephen ? No, dear—how could I? We 
both love him—each in our way; but yours is the way that hurts 
the most.” 

“But I ought not to have let any one know !’’ I cried. ‘‘ And now 
you all know it—Daddy, and you, and even Sir Harry.” 

“Well, that is our fault.” 

“At any rate, I cannot help it. I cannot love him, Jeanne, in any 
other way than this. Oh, make Sir Harry believe that I will not 
change; and send him away! Do send him away, Jeanne.” 
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‘“Can I make him go, dear? I have tried, but you—ah, Paprika— 
you might still convince him! I have thought of a way. Those 
letters you said you wrote to Stephen after he went abroad—the 
ones he was never to see ? Could you bring yourself to——?”’ She 
hesitated. 

I shook my head. ‘No, Jeanne, I could not,” I said decidedly. 

‘As you will,” she replied softly. ‘I thought they might answer 
the purpose. However, perhaps Harry isn’t worth that much from 
you. Now, dear—where did he kiss you ?” ; 

‘‘Where do you suppose ?” I asked. 

Jeanne laughed and reached nearer, ‘‘One—two—three !’’ she 
cried. ‘There ! I have taken them all away.” 

“You are just a baby, Jeanne,” I said, smiling in spite of myself. 
‘‘T will have to humor you; but nothing seems worth while. What do 
you want me to do next ?” 

“‘Early this morning,”’ she answered musingly, ‘‘I went down into 
the kitchen to see my new maid, a pure greenhorn. She was very 
carefully ironing, minding her own business so diligently that she 
did not even look up. She seemed healthy and contented. I went 
away impressed—determined to do what came next faithfully and to 
stop worrying about things. Do you remember, Paprika, poor 
Mr. Dick’s advice to Betsy Trotwood ? Do you remember, when 
David Copperfield ran away and came to his aunt, how she was at a 
loss about what to do with the boy ? When she asked Mr. Dick, 
he said, ‘Do with him? I should wash him.’ And after supper, 
‘Do with him? I should put him to bed.’ Try that, Paprika— 
try doing what comes next, each time. It will tide you over until 
we find a way out of these present troubles. You must want to help 
yourself.’’ 

‘‘Well, Jeanne—it is eleven o’clock. Daddy is awake, and will 
expect me to take a drive with him.” 

‘‘Take the drive, then, dear—and here is neni for you— 
a reward of merit !” 

Then my china shepherdess slipped a letter into my hand and ran 
away, smiling—turning once at the door to kiss her slender finger- 
tips lovingly towards me. 

And it was a letter for her from Stephen, written on their last 
birthday, telling of his work and friends in London, and ending 
thus: 


‘“‘And so, my dear Jeanne, you have met Mademoiselle Paprika, and 
you say you find her altogether charming, and their country place at 
Cranmere is near ours, and you wish I would come home all in one 
breath and not at all like you, Jeanne dear. Why,I have just been 
home, haven’t I, little sister ? It is time that Harry was back. You do 
not say much about him. What is he doing and what is keeping him over 
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there ? He promised to take a Swiss tour with me. Tell him my gypsy 
blood is stirring. You must not be too fascinating. You know Harry 
is a confirmed bachelor, like 
Your loving 
STEPHEN.” 


I read it again—hastily, eagerly. Stephen’s letter! It seemed 
almost like a message from him—though not for me! Then I went 
out into the garden. Father said he would not drive this morning, 
so I walked with Jeanne a little way down the road home, great 
masses of flowering golden-rod banked on either side. 

“Here is your letter, Jeanne,’ I said. ‘‘It was good of you to 
let me read it; but you see he is going further away again.” 

“ *Going,’”’? murmured Jeanne, “‘is not ‘gone.’ ” 

“But mighty near it,” I answered. 

“Oh, he always had the Wander-Lust,” she said, ‘“‘but some day 
he will come home to us. Stephen will have to undergo an operation 
for mental cataracts. You know they may form over anything; 
but it is all right beneath. Ah, here is your opportunity to remove 
one now from our friend Harry. You see him coming around the 
bend ? Don’t blush so furiously, Paprika. You look too attractive. 
I will go on and meet him. Afterwards you had better see him alone. 
You will have to settle it yourself, dear—you know that.’ 

Jeanne walked on; but I hurried back to Daddy. He was standing 
by the flower-beds, talking to the gardener, and called, in his old 
cheery way, as I came through the gate, ‘“‘ Kate—the white geranium 
is in bloom again. I do believe these beds are more beautiful than 
the red ones. Come, look, dear.” Then, as I bent over, he whispered, 
“‘T have been talking with Jeanne and with Sir Harry. It would have 
pleased me, my dear girl—but—it cannot be ?” 

“‘Surely you know—surely, Daddy, I don’t have to tell you that 
it never can. When did Sir Harry speak to you ?” 

“When we first came to Cranmere, in the spring,” he answered, 
‘“‘and again yesterday.” 

“T wish,” I said tremulously, ‘‘that he had never come to America 
—that we had never come down here—that——” 

‘“‘Had never come to Cranmere, Kate? Had never known 
Jeanne ?”” Daddy laid his arm across my shoulder. 

‘“‘Of course I do not forget Jeanne; but you might have refused 
Sir Harry at the very first, Daddy.” 

“The man only asked to be allowed to try. I could not refuse 
that. What reason could I give him, Kate ?” 

We were silent awhile; then we walked arm in arm, between the 
honeysuckle hedges, to the arbor which Daddy had built on a slight 
incline overlooking the house. From here there was a fine view of 
rolling country, in whose heart were the Loring farm-lands, with the 
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red roof of the barn and peaked house-top nestling among high trees. 
Often I came here to lounge and read and to think of Stephen’s 
boyhood passed under those old-fashioned gables and among these 
splendid hills. We were about to enter, when Sir Harry stepped 
around the lattice, pushing aside the vines. 

‘“‘Good-morning, he said gayly, holding out his hand; “I came up 
the other way. May I too enter Eden ?” 

“In what capacity ?” I asked, ignoring the hand, surprised that 
he should act as though nothing had occurred between us. “As the 
serpent ?” 

‘In any capacity,” he answered humbly, “‘so that I may only be 
allowed to enter.” 

The gardener, hurrying up the path, spoke to father, who looked 
inquiringly at me, and, after my nod of assent, went away with the 
man. I thought I might as well have it over. 

“Sir Harry——’” I began. 

‘Ah, not yet,” he begged; ‘‘the expulsion from Eden can wait. 
I am admiring the scenery.” 

“The scenery is very beautiful,’ I said sympathetically, “and it 
ought to be set for heaven.” Then I think I must have sighed, for 
he leaned forward, saying earnestly ,— 

‘“‘ And the play, Kate ? What is the play to be brought on now— 
‘Paradise Lost’ ?” 

“TI never dwelt there with you,” I replied, perhaps brutally, 
but he seemed to ignore or to have forgotten my grieved indignation. 

“Ah, true—quite true!” he went on bitterly; “yet I would 
venture anything—I should fear no result—if I might only once have 
played that star part I told you of—if I might enter the garden in 
another capacity—not as the serpent !” 

I looked at him marvelling. Had I not that very thought myself 
in regard to Stephen? But I answered slowly,— 

“Do you think you would be any more content to be expelled 
into a wilderness afterwards ?” 

“T know it, Kate,” he said passionately; ‘‘I know it.” 

“Don’t !” I begged. 

“It is good of you not to reproach me for that other day,” he 
continued, ‘‘though you must understand that I am not sorry. I 
do not regret anything—except what I could not make my own.” 

He paused, watching me closely. A great yellow butterfly 
settled on the honeysuckle, hovered over our heads, and brushed 
past. I followed its flight a moment in tense silence. I did not want 
to meet the eyes bent imploringly on mine. 

“Kate,” he broke in suddenly, ‘‘am I altogether beyond the 
pale ? Why won’t you love me ?” 
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“You know why, Sir Harry. Don’t make me say it again. I do 
not love you—it is not because I will not.” 

“Tt is because you still think you love Stephen.” 

“T know I do.” 

“But, I repeat, you can not always love a man, far away, who 
regards you with indifference, when by your side is the man who 
loves you to the very length and limit of loving ?” 

“““To the very length and limit of loving,’”’ I repeated, steadily 
now meeting his gaze. ‘‘Is it so, Sir Harry—‘ to the very length and 
limit of loving ’?’”’ 

“It is so—Kate,” he answered gravely. 

“And you want for your wife a woman who loves to that same 
length and limit—another man ?” 

He moved uneasily. ‘‘If the woman were you, Kate, I would take 
my chance. I tell you again—you don’t know yourself. You can’t 
keep it up alone. It isn’t in you.” 

“Wait for me here,” I said, coming to a quick decision; ‘‘I have 
something to show you. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Running up to my room, I took from their hiding-place the 
letters I had written to Stephen—rather, written to my own heart. 
With these in my hands I hurried back to the arbor, before my 
courage failed. 

“Sir Harry,” I said in breathless agitation, “I never thought to 

show these to any one ; but, because you are his friend and Jeanne’s 
friend, and because I am sorry, I want you to believe that I do and 
always must love Stephen only. I want you to read these.” Thrust- 
ing the papers into his hand, I turned away my face; but he caught 
my arm almost roughly. 
“What is this ? No—I will not read. These letters are not for 
“You must,” I repeated firmly; ‘“‘I wish it. The letters are 
mine. I never intended that any one should see them, but now I do 
ask you to read them. Indeed, if you love me as you say—I may 
command you in this.” 

Then I looked away again, out through the honeysuckle to where 
Daddy and the gardener disputed by the geranium-bed. 

For a long while I was conscious of nothing but the rustle of paper, 
and once—only once—of a quick indrawn breath. I felt as though 
the passing of time had been stayed, and I were sitting there— 
-solitary—in the honeysuckle arbor looking endlessly out over the 
same landscape. I dropped my eyes. Across the wooden floor great 
black ants chased one another. In one corner a huge spider hung 
in the centre of its web. My head fell forward on my arms—the 
very life and strength even of my long waiting and resistance seemed 
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to have gone out of me. I wasso tired with loving Stephen—I was 


so sorry for Harry. 
Presently a shadow fell across my lap. I looked up to see Sir 


_ Harry standing close beside me. He was quiet now and very pale— 
less than ever like the boy he had always seemed. I glanced mechanic- 
ally at his hair to see whether the boyish curl had gone out of it— 
then back to his eyes again—strangely enough no longer dreading to 
meet them. 

‘“‘Kate,”’ he was saying, in a voice so low and tense I strained to 
catch the words, ‘My golden Kate—I shall always remember what 
a brave girl you were. And now—one last, generous favor! May 
I keep these letters, Kate ? Will you trust them to me—for a little 


while ?” 
I continued to gaze at him, bewildered, scarcely comprehending 


the request. 

“Will you trust them to me, Kate?” he repeated, his voice 
lingering on my name with the fervor of a caress, yet reverently 
withal, as one touches his lips to the carven image of some beloved 
saint—‘‘ A token of forgiveness—of confidence ? Will you trust me, 
Kate ?” 

I bent my head. ‘‘ Yes—if you wish it—yes,”’ I faltered—still not 
comprehending—not guessing that on many a golden afternoon like 
this, his face and the memory of his words were to haunt this: quiet 
spot, where, if Harry did not find his Eden, he found his better self, 
and sacrificed what he wanted most to what he loved the best. 

“T thank you, Kate—now and always—and always,” he was 
saying. ‘‘Good-bye, and remember: ‘to the very length and limit of 
loving.’ ” 

He bent over my unresisting hand a moment, laid it gently back 
in my lap, and turned and looked at me—lingeringly from the arbor 
steps. I recalled that look long afterwards, oh, many times—for 
the man’s soul was in his face and seemed to be saying to me, resolved 
yet mournfully, ‘I shall never see you again. Do you know that I 
shall never see you again ?” 

But his lips only repeated once more soundlessly, ‘‘Good-bye.” 
And he was gone—gone before I realized what had happened and that 
another man had in his possession—my letters to Stephen. 

It was too late now to try to alter anything. I still felt dazed, 
and immensely tired. Somewhere a clock struck three. What 
would Mr. Dick advise ? Father must have wondered why I had not 
come to luncheon. The gardener was gone. What did I usually 
do about three o’clock ? What was “next” to do? Ah, yes—it 
was time to read to Daddy. I would go and get the book. 
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Way do you make it so hard, Stephen—so very hard? I try 
to be patient—but, ah, you don’t know! I wake in the night, 
feeling as though I had never slept, and stretch out my arms to you. 
Come to me, dearest—come to me—come ! 

If it were not for Jeanne, who never intrudes, but just silently 
helps, how should I bear these days ? Ah, well—if you did not love 
Jeanne ! 

There is something Jeanne knows, I reflected, but she is not 
ready to tell me. I must question her this very day. She looks at 
me uncertainly now and then, and asks whether I watch the mails— 
as though I had really been watching anything else since Stephen 
went. I wonder how Jeanne can be so stupid! Father does not say 
anything. He is as good as he can be. Just now he told me he had 
been trying for a week to make me laugh. ‘For fear, my girl, you 
should forget how,” he said. 

Sir Harry went back to England. I did not see him again. In 
a few weeks it will be time to return to town—to leave Cranmere and 
Jeanne and her memories is like parting from Stephen again. 

Why don’t they let me alone, and not keep suggesting things 
to do, I thought. I cannot rest—I can scarcely sit throygh meals. 
Something will happen—something must—and then I can eat again 
and sleep. It is surprising how long one can live on plain water. 

Then I heard Jeanne, talking to Daddy at the gate. She wanted 
me to go home with her, promising to bring me back berore dark. 
I supposed I might as well do that as anything else—then, too, she 
might at last tell me the wonderful news; she says it can be told 
only in one place. As we left, I heard her whisper to father, “and by 
that time the mail ought to be in.” 

So we walked back together. I believe Jeanne said it was a 
beautiful morning. She was in such high spirits I could scarcely 
keep pace with her. Indeed I looked at her reproachfully, as she 
flitted on ahead and beckoned for me to hurry. I did the best I 
could—with leaden feet. 

When we were side by side in her favorite perch in the old tree, 
Jeanne suddenly became very grave and regarded me doubtfully. 

“The news—Jeanne !” I said impatiently. ‘‘What have you 
been keeping from me ? I can’t wait another minute !” 

She hesitated. ‘Paprika, it is a fearful risk to meddle in the 
private affairs of another body. I haven’t enjoyed it and I am almost 
afraid to tell you.” 

‘What in the world have you done, Jeanne ?’’ I asked, wondering. 

“Nobody can tell,” she continued gravely, ‘just how things are 
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with the other person; and an outsider has no right to take the helm. 
No matter how much such a one may love the other, the probabili- 
ties are that he or she will be considered an’intruder and banished 
forever.” 

“It isa risk,” I answered, ‘‘that some of us who love and are 
brave have taken before.” 

““Well, I have taken it,” said Jeanne conienthii “now and with 
you. ” 

She drew closer and took both my hands, pressing them gently 
together in hers. 

‘Before I speak, Paprika,’’ she began, looking deep into my eyes, 
“do you believe that I love you both—you and Stephen—that it has 
all been done for love of you—you and Stephen ?” 

“What ?” I faltered. ‘‘I will believe anything, Jeanne, if you 
will only tell me! I am so ashamed and disgusted with myself, 
that nothing can make things right. But I have only to look at you, 
Jeanne, to know that you are altogether true and fair to all of us.” 

“Tt has gotten into the grain of me,” she answered simply, 
“to think that things must come right. Now, listen, dear. That 
day Harry left you on Echo Hill he came home in a humor—which I 
leave you to imagine. We were honest with each other; and I said, 
when we were alone that night, ‘Harry, you have been——’ ‘A 
brute,’ said he, ‘and I am not sorry for it either, Jeanne.’ Then he 
told me all about it—since he said I would find out anyhow. He 
said he knew we both, you and I, cared only for Stephen; but he 
would take his fighting chance. He would not be convinced that 
he might not succeed with you—and that was all there need be 
said—except ’—Jeanne regarded me whimsically—‘‘except that 
Kate was delicious and made just for him.” 

She paused—again looking at me doubtfully. 

“Yes,” I suggested, ‘‘and then——?” 

‘And then you let him read those letters;” she gave my hands a 
little squeeze. ‘It was generous of you, Kate. I don’t know what 
happened between you; but Harry came straight to me with the 
packet in his hand—not to read, oh, not to read—” for I had started 
nervously—“‘he just showed them to me. I will not tell you how he 
looked; but you must hear what he said. You are listening, dear ?” 

“‘T am listening, oh, Jeanne, I am listening !” 

“He said, ‘I take the next boat back—to Stephen—with these 
letters. I do it for Kate’s sake—understand that, first of all—then 
for his and also for my own. If there is anything in him—any love— 
which I hope to God there is not—he will respond to these. She 
shall have her chance.’”’ 

“Jeanne !’”’ I cried, rising to my feet, unable to control my 
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horror and indignation. ‘‘Do you mean that you allowed that man 
to go—to take my letters—to show to Stephen ?” 

Jeanne silently bent her head. She says I put my hands on her 
shoulders and shook her, exclaiming passionately,— 

“How dared you! How dared you do such a thing? It was 
cruel—it was cowardly of you! Stop him! Stop him, then! 
Cable to Stephen not to read them. What will he think of me? 
How long has it been? Has Harry landed ? How dared you do 
it, Jeanne, how dared you ?” 

“Wait,” she answered slowly; ‘Harry has been gone nearly 
four weeks—he has seen Stephen—and here,” she drew a packet 
from her gown, “are your letters and a note from Harry.” 

I threw down the letters—tore open the note with trembling 
fingers, and read aloud: 


“ Kate : 

I have played for you and won—for myself, and have 
lost. You can afford now to forgive a man who has proved 
that he loves you ‘to the length and limit of loving.’” 


“I do not forgive any of you!” I cried. ‘You have not been 


honest with me, Jeanne! I am living in a house turned upside 
down. You all torment me—I am so ashamed before you all ! 
You have not been honest with me, Jeanne.” 

But instead of being overwhelmed with confusion, Jeanne made 
no reply, still studying Sir Harry’s note, her brows knit in a per- 
plexed frown. 

«« ¢____and lost’,’”’ she repeated slowly—“ ‘and lost.’ Who wins, 
then ? Who wins? Ah, he says he has played for you and won. 
Paprika, I am sure the mail is in or there is a message waiting. 
Let us go home.” 

I struggled to regain some trace of composure. “Jeanne,” I said 
brokenly, ‘“‘I know you could never have intended any wrong 
towards me; but I am unutterably distressed and ashamed. I have 
been such a fool! I have not a rag of pride left to hide in. I should 
never have shown those letters to Sir Harry. You should not have 
allowed him to take them to Stephen. Now I can never see Stephen 
again—never! I would rather die than see him. I shudder to — 
think how he must regard me. I shudder at myself. There sis 
nothing that could possibly happen to make things right now.” 

“‘Isn’t there ?” said Jeanne absently. ‘‘ Ah, Paprika, here comes 
your father!” She pointed up the road in sudden excitement. 
“I wonder why he has driven over so early. He must have the 


mail.” 
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Mails,” I answered indifferently, ‘‘don’t matter now—nor 
anything else.” 

But Jeanne had jumped down, paying no attention to me, and 
was flying across the lawn to meet Daddy. I saw her question him; 
he smiled and patted her cheek and showed her something inside 
his pocket. 

At that, my china shepherdess seized father’s hands and kissed 
him and laughed and danced around him, two bright spots glowing 
on either cheek, as she called to me to come quickly. 

“Is the house on fire?” I asked, walking leisurely across the 
lawn. “You know, Daddy, Jeanne always flies off our perch; but I 
tumble down.” 

Jeanne hurried me into the cart without speaking and vigorously 
tucked my skirts around my feet. As we drove off, I saw a twinkle 


in her eye. 
“T am glad you are happy, Jeanne,” I said, bending down. 


“Ts there anything to laugh at ?” 
“There may be,’’ she answered, smiling happily. ‘I am coming 
over in the morning.” 
As we turned the bend, I leaned forward, laying my hand on 


father’s arm. 
“Daddy,” I asked tremulously, ‘‘ what—what is it ?” 
“This,” he said tenderly. ‘It should have come earlier; but 
there was an accident on the up-train and all the mails were delayed.” 
Then he handed me a letter—in Stephen’s handwriting! And 


this is what my dearest wrote: 


“* Paprika, sweetheart, I am an unutterable idiot. If you can, 
will you wait to hear me? I shall be with you almost as soon 
as this, to say—my hand blunders—how shall I say it ? I have 
been bewildered—in a mist; I have only seen you as through a 
mist. But you will forgive—you who know I am a dealer in 
shadows—you will forgive me that for so longI was not con- 
scious of you. Consider that you have been dealing with a man 
asleep, benumbed—but now awakened; a man unversed in 
the ways of love. Think of me so, Paprika—benumbed, but 
now awakened; and teach me to say, I love you—My Lady !” 


XIII. 


AND so the heavens were opened. 
Stephen, it is morning—morning, my own love! I may write the 
words now, and not be ashamed for you to read. Daddy says that 
in my baby days, when I awoke in the morning, I used to call to 
him, “Day! Daytime!’ And on Christmas eve or my birthdays, 
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when I wanted the day to come very badly, I used to say, ‘Oh, 
Daddy—please make the night pass !” 

But last night it was for very joy that my eyes stayed open till 
the dawn. Why should I sleep, now that it is always morning—I 
who have all the rest of life to sleep in—when this wonderful new 
thing shall have become familiar ? 

For now I know I am loved by you, Stephen. I am altogether 
the woman set apart by you. 

Was it yesterday ? When was it, Cesar, that you came to tell 
me? You seem to have just gone home to Jeanne—and yet in a few 
moments I shall see you again. For you have not really gone at all. 
I have been talking with you all the night. Your face is beside me 
on the pillow. 

Ah, I am so happy—so happy ! I stretch out my arms for very 
-joy. Daddy! Mother! You who were happy once—listen to the 
child born of your joy! When you sit alone with her to-night, tell 
her, Daddy, that her woman-child is glad—so glad of life ! 

It is good—so good—just to breathe and toss about—and wait 
for Stephen to come again to tell me that he loves me ! 

For I went up into the arbor, Stephen, with your letter in my 
hand—which would indeed not let it go! Daddy said, ‘‘I will send 
him to you, Kate. You would rather wait alone.” 

Alone! Waiting for you to come through the garden—you— 
not my dream of you; for you, the man Stephen, were surely coming 
at last. I listened for you—straining my eyes into the darkness. 
Darling, darling—I think I should have died if you had not come ! 

The moon rose over Echo Hill. I heard the whistle of the train 
crawling through the cut. I waited—wheels at the gate—Daddy’s 
voice greeting you—steps up the path—yours! Another voice— 
your voice calling—me! I grasped the lattice. My heart hurt, it 
throbbed so hard and fast, and refused to be quieted when Stephen 
called. I pressed my hands against it. 

And then—I opened my mouth to breathe; for the step and the 
voice were one. You brushed aside the vines—you stood on the 
threshold—you were beside me—there—in the shadow. One 
instant—and your face was pressed to mine—your arms enfolded me ! 

And I have not known anything else very clearly since. 

I passed my hands over your face, as I have done, dear love— 
oh, so many times in my dreams! I passed my hands over your 
face, as the blind do, to make sure that it was truly you—and I 
whispered close in your ear, ‘‘Stephen—are you real ?”’ 

Yet I was awake—I know I was awake; for your voice kept 
repeating, “‘Paprika—dearest—my dearest’’—as no one ever spoke 
in dreams. And you took my hands down and kissed them; and you 
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took my face between your own dear hands, and turned it towards 
the light, as the moon rose higher over the hills, that you might look 
into my eyes. And you did look, Stephen, long and searchingly; 
and I let you see—now. 

. “Paprika,” you murmured, “I did not realize. I did not under- 
stand; but you have awakened me, sweetheart ! I love you—I love 
you! Is it enough? I will make it enough—for all your love— 
and all your waiting. Is it enough ? I love you—My Lady!” 

‘Smile, Stephen,” I whispered back. ‘You will not look sad 
to-night ? The old smile that comes from somewhere behind your 
eyes. Only this time—smile just for me.” 

And so you did—and then—you kissed my mouth. After that 
nothing mattered, or ever can matter, in all this world to me. For 
you stand with me, dearest, at the end of the rainbow—in my own 
country—with my own love. 

And so I came, like the princess, to the end of my story: “The 
man held out his arms.” 


$ 


A FLORAL FOURTH OF JULY 


BY MINNA IRVING 


Te trumpet flower above the door 


On all its trumpets blew 
A loud and stirring blast that woke 
The daisies in the dew. 
The ragged sailors fell in line 
Along the garden walk, 
And every rocket stood erect 
And ready on its stalk. 


The bluebells and the morning stars 
Appeared a perfect square, 

The poppies formed in flaming bars 
Between the lilies fair; 

And when the colors of the flag 
I saw them thus display, 

Behold! I knew it was the dawn 

Of Independence Day. 


“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS” 
By Fobn Foster Kirk 


Author of ** History of Charles the Bold,’? etc. 
¥ 


Holmes held forth on certain peculiarities of diction which, 

apart from differences of voice and pronunciation, would enable 
one to distinguish an Englishman from an American. Turning to 
a guest who, though of British birth and origin, had passed most of his 
life in the United States and had long parted with his native accent, 
he remarked, “I detected you at once by your saying ‘ different to.’ ” 

Hereupon Lowell related that, when coming home from England 
in 1852, in the same steamer with Thackeray, he was asked by the latter 
to admit that in “ Esmond,” then recently published, the style of Addi- 
son and other writers of the time to which the book refers had been 
very nicely imitated. “Do you think,” said Lowell, “that they wrote 
‘different to ?” “ Ah, you have me there,” was the submissive reply. 
“T found out afterwards,” Lowell went on, “that I was mistaken,”— 
adding, with a candid laugh, “but I took care never to let him 
know it.” 

The suggestion was then made by another of the company—Sum- 
ner, if my_ recollection be not at fault—that it was at the period in 
question, the reign of Queen Anne, that the construction with “ to,” 
copied from the French différent a, had first come into use, English 
literature being then much influenced by that of France. This theory 
met with general assent, no one, apparently, being aware that différent a 
is not French,—except “after the scole of Stratford atte bowe,” or of 
Boston atte Baye,—the correct phrase being différent de; while all were 
naturally ignorant of the fact, which we have since learned from the 
“New English Dictionary,” that the two forms “ different to” and 
“ different from,” have both been in common use from the sixteenth 
century, the former having as shown from the examples adduced, some- 
what the advantage in priority. 

A question that naturally suggests itself is, how to account for the 
fact that a verbal usage prevalent in England from an early period to 
the present day seems never to have found its way to America. The 
explanation lies, I suspect, in the earlier and more sedulous cultivation 
on this side of the Atlantic of “the art of speaking and writing the 
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English language with propriety.” The acknowledged “father of 
English grammar ” was an American; and the Puritan writers of New 
England, with whom our national literature begins, while totally lack- 
ing in imagination and other essential elements of artistic creation, 
were almost exclusively a scholarly, if not an eminently learned, class. 
Eschewing “stage plays” and other productions of a popular char- 
acter, to which the vocabulary of the language owes so much of its 
richness and variety, they followed models in which colloquialisms and 
common idiomatic phrases had no place. They dealt chiefly with 
serious matters, and in a serious or solemn manner. They were always 
dignified and formal even in their more familiar writings. There was 
no Pepys or Evelyn amongst them, and they are as free from the 
rugosities and quaintnesses of Sir Thomas Browne as they are devoid of 
his sublimity and charm. In fine, they established a standard of style 
and diction which, for good and for evil, retained a certain influence 
after our literature had broadened in scope and power. Indeed, some 
slight traces of this influence are still perceptible, as in the preference 
for such forms as “ arise,’ “around,” “until” in ordinary narra- 
tive or description (“He arose from bed, or from his chair;” “He 
walked around the table;” “The reception lasted from 4 o’clock until 
7”), which in England are usually reserved for poetry or for figurative 
or elevated prose. Formerly one might perhaps have added to these 
instances the almost universal use of “ commence ” instead of “ begin ;” 
but this has now become so general in England that one is led to doubt 
whether the Anglo-Saxon form will not be entirely superseded by its 
Norman-French synonym, introduced originally as a legal term and 
gradually extended to ceremonial and formal phraseology in general. 
“Commence” does not occur in the English Bible, in Milton, or in 
Shelley ; it is very rare in Shakespeare, in Pope, and in Tennyson ; and 
if I may trust my own observation and memory, is infrequent in our 
best writers generally, except in connection with some elaborate 
course of action, or in such semi-technical and somewhat obsolete 
phrases as “to commence Master of Arts,” “to commence poet,” ete. 
George Eliot has a hit at the prevailing usage in “ Middlemarch,” 
where Trumbull the auctioneer says to Mary Garth, “<I have just been 
reading a portion at the commencement of “Anne of Jeersteen.” It 
commences well.’ (Things never began with Mr. Borthrop Trumbull; 
they always commenced, both in private life and on his handbills.)” 
Among writers who especially affect “commence” in ordinary 
narrative, Herbert Spencer is a somewhat notable instance. The phi- 
losopher does not, like the auctioneer, absolutely ignore “ begin,” but his 
preference for the alien word is very matked.. In his Autobiography— 
a very interesting work, if only as surpassing in the fulness and minute- 
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ness of its personal details all former “trivial fond records ” of a like 
nature—he is not content with “commencing ” the profound and elab- 
orate investigations and expositions appertaining to his great discovery 
of “universal” Evolution. Most of his minor proceedings and expe- 
riences come in this respect under the same category and receive a 
consequently heightened importance. His school-boy tasks,—very 
unprofitable ones, he tells us,—his acquaintances and friendships, his 
“cardiac disturbances,” all “commence.” He “commences a brief 
diary.” He “commences” dining with Huxley, and keeps up the 
practice for many years, each occasion being doubtless a feast of 
reason if not exactly a flow of soul. He commences Kant’s “ Critique 
of Pure Reason ;” but drops it immediately, having detected at a glance 
the absolute falsity of its fundamental propositions. He commences 
the second volume of a novel,—not “Anne of Jeersteen,” but “A 
Daughter of Heth.” One might call him, in short, a great “Com- 
mencer ” if, happily, that word had not failed in its brief efforts, chiefly 
American, to obtain a foothold in the language. 

Very probably the reader will consider this discussion a much ado 
about nothing. “What,” he may ask, “is the objection to the use of 
‘commence’ in such cases as have been cited?” To which one may 
reply, “ What reason is there for displacing a simple, racial, generic 
word in favor of one that belongs by its origin and associations to 
formal and elaborate procedures, and which consequently, when used 
in any other connection, cannot but appear stilted?’ We do not so use it 
colloquially. We do not say, with Mr. Borthrop ‘Trumbull, that a book 
commences well, nor do we in our conversation or our letters apply the 
word, like Mr. Spencer, to our reading, dining, walking, or other com- 
mon actions. Adherence to good colloquial diction is among the 
notes of a good style in poetry or prose. Take the Shakespeare Con- 
cordances, and consider whether in any of the two or three hundred 
instances of the use of “begin” it would be any improvement, and 
not rather the reverse, to substitute “commence; ” as also whether in 
the half-dozen instances of “commence,” “begin” might not at least 
as well have been used, except where the former word was adopted for 
the sake of the rhyme. And turning to prose, would one be willing 
to substitute “commence ” for “begin ” in such phrases as the follow- 
ing: “ Here beginneth the first lesson” (Book of Common Prayer) ; 
“Learning hath its infancy when it is beginning ” (Bacon) ; “ Things 
which begin and end their existence” (Berkeley) ; “The Father of 
Waters begins his course” (Johnson) ; “ He who begins a wandering 
life” (Johnson) ; “ He was to begin his journey on the morrow ” (Miss 
Austen) ; “He was beginning a new period of existence” (Miss Aus- 
ten); “The Renaissance had begun” (Pater); “Man begins life 
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helpless ” (Emerson) ; “The town of Concord begins, this day, the 
third century of its existence” (Emerson) ; “ My father began busi- 
ness as a wine merchant” (Ruskin); “With the Essay on Milton 
began Macaulay’s literary career” (M. Arnold); “I begin the song 
of Demeter” (Pater). 

But how about the “ Americanisms” that were formerly supposed 
to disfigure almost every book that found its way to the other side of 
the Atlantic? The Saturday Review, in the days of its youthful hilar- 
ity, had a keen scent for such solecisms, and sometimes denounced a 
word which its own writers were in the habit of using, as of Trans- 
atlantic coinage. Mr. Freeman also was down on such supposed 
novelties, and was somewhat taken aback when he learned that they 
were of English paternity and as old as Shakespeare or older. Some- 
times, indeed, an incorrrect usage almost as distinctively English as 
“ different to”’ was assumed to be of American origin. Such has been 
the case with “ expect ” in the sense of “surmise,” “suspect,” or “sup- 
pose,” applied to a past or present event or condition, without any direct 
suggestion that things will turn out according to the “ expectation.” 
This misuse of the word, as Dr. Murray remarks, “is often cited as an 
Americanism ;” “but,” he adds, “it is very common in dialectal, 
vulgar, or carelessly colloquial speech in England.” Among the 
examples which he gives, extending from 1592 to 1877, only one is 
from an American writer,—Jefferson (“I say has been, because I 
expect there is one no longer”). It would be difficult to find an 
instance of this perverted use in an American book of the present time, 
except—and this rarely—as a vulgar or dialectal collcquialism in the 
mouth of an uneducated person. On the other hand, it would be easy 
to adduce numerous examples from English writers speaking in their 
own persons or putting the word into the mouths of educated people 
Among the writers quoted by Dr. Murray are Whewell, Dasent, and 
Mallock; and to these might be added many others, such as J. A. 
Symonds, in a letter (“ I expect I had a very favourable instance of this 
at Miirren”) ; Huxley, in a letter (“I expect you are in much the 
same case”); Roby, in his Latin Grammar (“Doubtless such expres- 
sions . . . are much older than any literature that we have, but so are 
also, I expect, such expressions as cordi esse . . . and others”) ; W. 
M. Ramsay, in “ Impressions of Turkey ” (“One would expect that it 
was formerly inhabited by a rather primitive people ”) ; Herbert Spen- 
cer, in a letter (“I expect I am now beginning to fill up”); Arthur 
Balfour, in a speech (“I rather expect that the honourable gentleman 
did not hear the answer that I gave to the leader of the Opposition ”). 
Colloquially this usage is sometimes carried to an amusing extent. 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, in his pleasant “ Highways and Byways in South 
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Wales,” writes, “If you knock at the door of a Ty-glyn farmer and 
ask whether Mr. Jones lives there, and that worthy himself answers 
your summons, he will seem to dissemble in the most unnecessary 
fashion, and commit himself no further than to say that he ‘ expects 
999 

The common American equivalent in such cases is, of course, 
“ guess,” which is objectionable only when used, like the Welshman’s 
“expect,” in reference to matters not of conjecture but of knowledge. 
But this use, always a mere colloquialism and never regarded as correct, 
is much less frequent than formerly; while “reckon ” and “ calculate” 
employed in the same way, have always been local vulgarisms. 

All the dictionaries, English and American, agree in limiting the 
use of the word “car,” as applied to a steam railway vehicle, to the 
United States. The “Century Dictionary” goes further, defining 
“car” in the sense peculiar to this country simply as “a vehicle run- 
ning on rails.” But “tram-car” has always been regularly used in 
England, where also the Pullman cars, and others of a similar form 
on Continental railroads, retain the American designation. The fact 
is that the dictionaries are in error in regarding this use of the 
word as of American origin and devoid of English authority. So far is 
this from being the case that it was common in England before any 
American railroad had been built. The earliest English railroad, the 
Liverpool and Manchester, was opened—not to public travel, but for an 
invited company—on the 15th of September, 1830. Among the pas- 
sengers were the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson. The train 
stopped at Parkside to take up water. The passengers had been warned 
not to descend, but many of them did so, among others Huskisson, who 
went forward to greet the Duke, and at the moment of taking his hand 
was struck by another train and so injured that he died the same 
evening. In modern accounts of the accident the vehicles are spoken 
of as “carriages,” but in most of the contemporaneous reports the 
word used is “car.” Thus, Thomas Creevey, writing on September 19, 
says, “ Jack Calcraft has been at the opening of the Liverpool rail- 
road, and was an eyé-witness of Huskisson’s horrible death. About 
nine or ten of the passengers in the Duke’s car had got out to look about 
them, whilst the car stopt.” As the work in which this entry occurs 
(the Creevev Papers) has only recently appeared, it is not, of course, 
cited in the dictionaries. But it seems odd that a similar account, 
in the first volume of the Greville Memoirs, published in 1874, should 
have escaped the notice of Dr. Murray’s readers. This entry is dated 
September 18, 1830, and is as follows: 

“While the Duke’s car was stopping to take in water, the people 
alighted and walked about the railroad; when suddenly another car. 
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which was running on the adjoining level, came up. Everybody 
scrambled out of the way, and those who could got again into the first 
car. This Huskisson attempted to do; but he was slow and awkward ; 
as he was getting in, some part of the machinery of the other car 
struck the door of his, by which he was knocked down.” In some other 
contemporaneous accounts the words “car” and “carriage” are both 
used, but the former more frequently, as was natural, for, the steam 
railway being a development of the tram-way, the word used to desig- 
nate the vehicles on the one could hardly fail to be applied to those on the 
other, especially as the carriages originally used were similar in form 
and size to the tram-cars, being some of them closed and others open and 
long enough to accommodate twenty-seven passengers. 

Somewhat later the word “ coach ” came to be used in the same way, 
especially by railroad officers and employees. This was naturally sug- 
gested by the shape that prevailed for passenger vehicles, especially 
those of the first class, which is that of the stage-coach, while what we 
call “freight-cars” and “baggage-cars” are termed in England 
“ goods-waggons” and “ luggage-vans.” That “coach,” as a more 
specific and appropriate term than “ carriage,” did not come into 
general use in this application must be ascribed to the fact 
that it was virtually a monopoly of the stage-coach, which was then, 
and long remained, the common means of public travel. 

On one of the earliest American railroads (the Mohawk Valley 
road) the vehicles first used were also called “coaches,” being in fact 
simply the bodies of old stage-coaches placed on trucks. Recently this 
name has aguin come into official use, on some American lines, to desig- 
nate the ordinary passenger-cars, in distinction from the “ parlor-car,” 
ete. The reason for this is not obvious. One may suspect that the 
term has been adopted as a finer, more “high-falutin” word than 
“car,” in ignorance of the fact that the latter has much grander asso- 
ciations, as in the triumphal car of the Roman imperator, the “car 
of Phaethon,” the “car of Destiny,” etc., as contrasted with the stage- 
coach, the lord mayor’s coach, etc. 

“We speak American, but we understand English,” a witty friend 
of mine once said to a visitor from the “old country.’ Englishmen, on 
the other hand, sometimes ’ell us that they don’t understand American. 
Dickens, for example, professed to have been puzzled by the waiter at 
the Tremont House who as.-ed him if he wanted dinner “ right away.” 
A more common stumbling-block is the word “rare” applied to meat, 
in the sense of “ underdone,” which is its English equivalent. Matthew 
Arnold, one evening, in a post-prandial conversation, inquired how the 
word had come to be thus used. No satisfactory explanation being 
offered, he concluded that it had reference to the texture of the meat, 
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as being when lightly cooked less dense or compressed than when 
thoroughly done. This was on the assumption that the word in this 
sense was derived from the Latin rarus. But it now appears that it 
has an Old English form, hrer, and a long history in the English 
language, but as*an epithet applied to eggs; the first example of its 


| application to meat given in the Oxford Dictionary bears date of 


1784; and while in 1820 Charles Lamb could speak of “rare flesh * 
with the assurance of being understood, forty years later an English 
sportsman visiting the United States is struck by the unfamiliar term 
and pronounces it an Americanism. The emergence and submergence of 
words, or of uses of words, is one of the great and often perplexing 
curiosities of language. 

As a final instance of a difference of verbal usage which seems 
to require explanation, I may cite the fact that what in England is 
called a “sanatorium” is in America as invariably termed a “ sani- 
tarium.” Why this difference? How did it come about? Are both 
forms correct, and, if not, which of the two is incorrect? 

For an answer to the last question we must look at the derivation. 
“ Sanatory,” from sanare, to cure or heal, means conducive to health, 
restorative. “Sanitary,” from sanitas, health, means pertaining to 
health. The sanitary condition of a place is its condition, good or 
bad, as regaris health, and the business of a sanitary commission is to 
investigate that condition and to improve it if necessary. It was 
probably the special familiarity with this phrase at the time of the Civil 
War which led to the adoption of “ sanitarium ” in the sense of “ sana- 
torium.” The word, if it have any real raison d’étre, should mean an 
institution for investigating or suppressing conditions adverse to health, 
not a hospital or place of cure, which is properly a sanatorium. 

Although English “as she is spoke” or written will perhaps never 
be quite the same on the two sides of the Atlantic, the general tendency 
is probably toward assimilation rather than the reverse, such being the 
common result of closer association and greater conformity of con- 
ditions. The innovations, real or supposed, have been mostly on this 
side, where, however, they are now less extreme than formerly, espe- 
cially as regards spelling and pronunciation. There is a conservatism 
that still, with or without reason, resists such forms as “center” and 
“theater.” On the other hand “honor,” “ favor,” etc., are more likely 
to find currency in England than to be disestablished here, though one 
word of this class, “ savior,” in its specially sacred sense, did not assume 
this form without an occasional protest. The famous Cambridge proof- 
reader, Mr. Nichols, whose corrections used to be the terror of the 
Atlantic writers, once said to the first editor of that periodical, “ Mr. 
Lowell, before I would print the name of my Redeemer without the u 
I would consent to bh——” I was not told the final word. 
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BY WAY OF THE ATTIC 
By Walt Makee . 


UY it!” exclaimed Doughty, turning quickly to face his wife 
and daughter, reclining in the cushioned depths of the speed- 
ing auto-car. “Buy it! To-day?” 

Mrs. Doughty returned sharply, “ Do you suppose we brought you 
all the way up here to Chester County merely to observe the beauties 
of the 

“ But I 

“Never mind; father,” Rosina began, “if you think best——” 

“Tt isn’t a question of what your father thinks, Rosina. He has 
shown me very clearly that he has thought all he intends to think about 
the matter. When he gave his consent to our suggestion some days ago, 
he closed the deal, so far as he is concerned.” 

“Not a bit of it! No deal is closed until——” 

“Your father has changed his mind and wants to break the news 
gently.” 

“ True, I gave my consent; nor have I changed my mind. I want 
Rosina to have a country place as my wedding gift, and I want her to 
have what she likes best. I’m willing to on an even ten thousand, 
but, my dear, we must proceed with caution.” 

“As usual, Rosina, your father has green lights on his pers e 

“Tt isn’t that, Fanny, but Rosina will not be married for another 
month yet, and, moreover, she will not want to use a country seat until 
next summer, so there is really no need for haste in the matter, so far 
as I can see.” 

“Then look a little further, Mr. Doughty. This is October. Sup- 
pose she could not find exactly what she wants. Suppose the place she 
finally decides upon would need a lot of repairs; suppose, indeed, that 
_ she merely decided upon the ground and would have to build an entire 
new house? That takes time. It is not at all probable that Rosina 
will find a place just to suit her.” 

“How eternally feminine!” And Doughty looked off across the 
fields. 

“ But this one does suit me, mother.” : 

“Eh?” From Doughty, suddenly interested. “What one, Rosina? 
Have you and your mother been up here before?” 

“A week ago, if you please.” Mrs. Doughty lifted her lorgnette to 
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look at a farmer seated upon a wagon-load of potato-baskets. “ Rosina 
has found the very place she wants, and all there is to do now is to 
find the price of it and settle the matter at once.” 

A touring car passed them in a flurry of dust, leaving in its wake 
the repugnant odor of boiled gasoline. 

“ What a horrid hat she wore!” Rosina observed. 

“ Never mind hats just now. We are talking realty.” 

“ You hear, Rosina, your father has at last condescended to discuss 
real estate. If you will listen attentively, he may offer to buy you a 
country place as a wedding gift. These retired eee become 
exceedingly generous at odd and unexpected moments.” 

“T want to say to you and your mother, Rosina, that there is a time 
for all things and proper ways and means. Real estate buying and 
selling should be left to specialists in that particular trade. There 
is an art ‘n knowing the how, when, and where of lands. I would 
suggest that you choose two or three places that seem to suit you, and 
then by inquiring find ee: oy" are in the market, after which we 
will employ an agent—— 

“Your father, my dear — aaye believed in climbing to the 
attic in order to reach the dining-room.” 

There was a profound silence for some time thereafter. Then Mrs. 
Doughty took up the broken thread : 

“ Real-estate agents always double a selling price for their com- 
mission. You may just as well save the commission, Rosina. Men 
are so negative in these matters. I sometimes look in wonder at 
Rufus Doughty and marvel that he could make the fortune he has 
made by such roundabout methods as he always suggests to us.” She 
paused to assume a commanding tone. “Have you your check-book 
with you?” 

“ What for?” 

“ Answer my question !” 

“T am never without it, unless I am without my family.” 

Mrs. Doughty turned to her daughter. ‘“ You remember where that 
little frame house was that stood back from the road? You know, the 
one with the stony lane leading up to it; the lane you thought could be 
turned into such a beautiful drive-way. Where was that?” 

Before the answer came, Doughty said, “ We should have brought a 
map.” 

talking to Rosina.” 

By way of showing his utter indifference, Doughty gave the chauffeur 
a cigar and mentioned the condition of the roads. 

Rosina said, “It was just beyond that little stone church. You 
recall, mother, don’t you ?” 
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“ Oh, yes, the little church without a steeple.” 

Doughty turned about again. “That’s one thing I always admired 
about country churches; they don’t let the steeple builder get the 
advantage of the congregation by getting nearest heaven—first.” 

No one seemed to hear him, but the chauffeur, who, as was 
customary, smiled. ; 

“Oh, yes, we stopped opposite the church,” Mrs. Doughty con- 
cluded; and then, leaning forward, she said, “Tomson, stop at the 
church.” 

“ And then what?” asked Doughty. 

“ Never mind, Mr. Doughty; Rosina and I are quite capable of con- 
ducting this affair alone. All we ask of you is to remain comfort- 
ably seated until the real work is over, and then you may arise and share 
in the glory.” 

“ Or the costs.” 

“ That’s always the way with you, Rufus. We came out for enjoy- 
ment. We should have expected you would put a damper upon it. 
Did you decide upon the trimmings, Rosina?” 

Doughty said, “I would suggest gable ends and mullioned windows.” 

Mrs. Doughty went on, “ Do you think the lace will do?” 

“T think it will, mother. It’s very pretty.” 

“Oh, it’s clothes now, is it?” 

“Do be quiet, Rufus. When we need you, you will be consulted.” 

“ About bill time,—as usual.” 

This was ignored. 

The chauffeur turned the car in at the church and stopped it. 

“This the place?” Doughty queried, somewhat amazed. But his 
wife went on gathering her wraps together. “TI say, is this the place? 
If it is, I’d estimate it at two cents an acre. Chances are the church 
is mortgaged up to the limit. I suppose you’d transform the tomb- 
yard, back there, into one of those fool ‘ gawf’” links” 

“Let kim alone, Rosina. Perhaps he’ll discover after a while that 
we are a quarter mile from our destination.” 

“ Well what in thunderation did you stop here for? I never knew 
before that there was a religious side to real estate.” 

“There isn’t,” his wife assured him, “ but we have to go along that 
rocky lane there to the house. It’s just over the knoll.” 

“ Nature isn’t very clever at road making,” he observed, as his wife 
and daughter alighted. “Now, don’t be long. It’s after four o’clock. 
Just tell the man to wrap it up and send it home for you——” 

Mrs. Doughty was saying, “ Not a bit unhandy. It’s only four miles 
from the main line, and you'll only use it in summer anyway. I 
wouldn’t make it too pretentious. Perhaps you can replan the farm- 
house instead of building an entire——” 
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“ Yes, Rosina, your ma will show you how to rip it up the back and 
put a few box pleats in it. Why, when I first began to peddle soap at 
five cents a cake——” 

“Come, Rosina, your father is becoming reminiscent.” 

The two passed on beyond his hearing. 

They were silent as they picked their way up the stony lane, fraught 
with danger for wearers of high-heeled shoes. 

At last Mrs. Doughty paused, out of breath. “There doesn’t seem 
to be any one at home. The house is all shut up.” 

“They probably live in the kitchen,” said Rosina. “They tell me 
that country folks generally do.” 

So they went around to the rear of the house, frightening some 
chickens that were bent upon the destruction of a chrysanthemum bed. 

“ There’s an old man chopping wood, Rosina.” 

“You speak to him ma.” 

“No, you do it. It is to be your house, you know. But I do hope 
you'll have that lane paved if you expect me to visit you very often. 
It would prove rather troublesome to Clarence, too, if he should stay out 
late some night with the boys.” 

By now Rosina had approached the grizzled old wood-chopper from 
behind, and began,— 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but how many acres have you here?” 

The woodchopper went on with his work utterly oblivious of Ros- 
ina’s presence. She raised her voice: “I say——” 

A dirty-faced little boy appeared upon the back porch to announce: 
“ Grandpop’s deaf. What’s ya want?” 

“Ts your father at home?” 

“ Yeh.” 

“T’d like to speak to him.” 

“ He’s shavin’.” 

“T’ll wait, if he won’t be too long.” 

“ Better not. ‘He don’t like no trespassin’.” 

Rosina tried to squelch him with a lowered countenance. He stood 
a moment in some hesitation, then, making a very wry face, he turned 
upon his bare heels and went within, slamming the door after him. A 
moment later a man appeared, wiping the lather from half his face. 
He nodded toward Rosina. 

“ How many acres have you here?” she asked. 

“Huh?” The towel ceased circulating over his cheek while he 
waited for Rosina to repeat her question. 

“ How large is this farm?” 

“Ten acres, more or less; prob’ly less.” 

“ What is it worth ?” 
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“TI dunno. Why, are you assessing?” 

“T want to buy it.” 

“Oh. Is it for sale, you mean? Well, I’m not sellin’ it to-day, 
miss. Anything more I can do for you?” He turned half around 
toward the kitchen door. Several faces—most of them were large-eyed 
and dirty—had appeared from time to time at first one and then another 
of every visible window. 

“ You’d surely sell if you got a good figure?” 

“Nope.” 

“ Say,—seventy-five an acre. That’s seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. You could do a whole lot with that much money.” 

“Yep; spect I could.” 

“The house is probably too large for your needs?” 

“Tis, a bit.” 

“ And at—say a hundred dollars an acre——” 

He wiped his hands slowly, while Rosina argued that the pig which 
was approaching her was perfectly harmless, although she experienced 
a slight chill as an accompaniment to its grunts. 

“T’d be perfectly willing to give you a hundred and fifty,” she said, 
half desperately. 

“All my family’s been born under this roof,” the man began, 
meditatively. “The old place is heavly mortgaged, too. Then the 
children’s attached to i 

“T see. You want to hold it for purely sentimental reasons.” 

Mrs. Doughty came slowly around the house to Rosina’s side. She 
said: “ Perhaps the gentleman would take two thousand dollars in 
cash for it?” 

“To tell the truth, it ain’t worth that much, ma’am, but——” 

“ We'll offer three thousand——” from Mrs. Doughty. 

“ Mother, do let me manage this.” 

“Very well, since you seem to know so much about it.” 

“ Now, as my mother says, thirty-five hun—— 

“But I didn’t. I said three thousand.” 

“Never mind, ma. We'll offer thirty-five hundred—does that pig 
bite, Mr.—eh? Why don’t you keep it penned up? We'll offer four 
thousand ; but be quick, please. That’s surely enough to overcome your 
sentiment in the matter, Mr.— eh, what’s your name? ” 

“ Dorfing, miss,” the other replied, as he shied a stick of wood and 
struck an integrated pork chop. “ And I’d like to oblige you by mov- 
ing out, but mother’s sick abed and it might be fatal. There’s Jerg- 
son’s a mile beyond. Ten acres of good ground, and he’ll sell cheap. 
You could “ it in corn or potatoes, or it might make a _— hen- 
hatchery—— 
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“ But I’ve taken a fancy to this particular——” 

“TI understand, miss——” 

“Oh, pshaw! Rosina, what’s the use haggling with a man like 
this? Offer him five ae and be done with it. That’s 9 
what he’s after.” 

“No, ma’am. It isn’t that, but you see——” 

“Yes, I do see. You want to take the usual advantage of owe 
women in a business deal. That’s just like a man! Come, Rosina. 
I’d be afraid to trust him any further.” 

“Don’t be hasty, mother. Perhaps Mr. Dorfing will consider six 
thousand. That’s our last bid.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Rosina. The place isn’t worth five hundred 
dollars. It’s dirty and unkempt and full of gullies.” 

“ Mother, I beg of nel 

“ And I beg of you——” 

“It’s to be my place——” 

“ And I don’t care if itis. I’ll have my say——” 

“ But I think I should be let to choose——” 

“ Rosina, there’s no business in you. Just as your father has so often 
observed. You jump at conclusions. You don’t seem to understand 
the first rudiments——” 

“Mother, we’re in public.” 

“T trust Mr.—er—Mr. Doorstep appreciates the comp——” 

“Dorfing, ma’am. D-o-r-f-i-n-g.” 

“T guess I know how to spell, sir!” 

“ Mother, do behave. Perhaps Mr. Dorfing will con——” 

“ And perhaps he won’t. I wouldn’t give him ten cents——” 

“Be calm, mother. I know the situation exactly, Mr. Dorfing. 
There are memories clinging about an old homestead——” 

“ An old ruin, you mean !” 

“Ma! There are memories——” 

“ Well, we’re not buying memories. It’s real estate, and if——” 

“Mother! Do be quiet. But, as my mother observed, Mr. Door- 

“Dorfing, miss, and I want to say——” 

“As my mother observed, Mr. Dorfing, you can’t expect us to pay 
you for your memories. The place is rather dilapidated. But surely 
you wouldn’t hesitate at ten thousand—— : 

“That was to include everything,” her mother said, in a frightened 
stage whisper. 

“T know that, ma; I just wanted to give Mr. Doorknob a chance to 
compromise the matter. I should expect him, as a gentleman, not to 
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accept a cent more than the place is worth, which is, I should say, about 
one thousand dollars.” 

sorry, miss, but I——” 

“ You mean that you would refuse eight thousand dollars for a ram- 
shackle, old, tumble-down ranch like this! Very well! Not another 
word, Mr. Doorjamb. I have finished. I recall all bids. I wouldn’t 
have your farm as a gift.” 

“Rosina! Don’t be cruel. Here is my card, Mr. Thingabob. In 
case you should change your mind, just drop us——” 

“He needn’t drop us anything. A man like him——” 

But the short, fat form of father Doughty appeared around the 
corner of the house. It was evident from his facial expression that he 
had been an amused listener. 

“Since you’ve decided that you do not want the place, Rosina, I’d 
like to ask Mr. Dorfing one question.” 

“ What’s the use of asking a man like that anything. Can’t you 
see, father, that he hasn’t the first idea of business ?” 

“Rufus, come. We've wasted enough time here already.” 

“ But just a moment, Fanny. Mr. Dorfing, do you own this farm?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“That’s all. Thank you. Good-day. Come, ladies.” 

And Rufus Doughty, muttering something about climbing to the 
attic in order to reach the dining-room, led the way down the stony 
lane toward the touring car. 

Two women straggled after him, burdened with a heavy silence. 
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THE NARCISSUS POOL 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


OTH the fickle mirror trace 
D Lines unlovely on thy face? 
Scorn it as time’s servile tool! 
And, for thy narcissus-pool, 
Look in loving eyes, for there 


Thou shalt find thyself still fair. 


“CON APPASSIONATA” 


By Foseph Blethen 
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night, were drifting westward straggling and torn across the 

coulee, Surprised by dawn’s forerunners, much as a bevy of 
belated, weary-eyed maskers, dragging home to bed their discordant 
gowns and tortured limbs, might be shamed by the appearance of fresh- 
cheeked country-girls coming to market with the sun, these gray 
derelicts sulked as with a pitiable consciousness of guilt. Night had 
free run of the coulee; always there came carousal with the shadows. 
The drifting coyote smelled out the hidden mud flat, and raped there- 
from the fattest drake. The wolf, straying from the higher ranges, 
nosed the air for rabbits, or, good luck attending, a freshly killed steer 
tossed from the track by yon roaring locomotive. In a setting of 
gorgeous walls the coulee became a stage on which the shadows assumed 
masks and played at fantasma; the very stars above it twinkled and 
danced in an abandonment unsuspected of such fixed things. 

Drifting to the westward in straggling masses, like an insolent 
rabble urged from the square by trim-garbed policemen, the mists 
lifted their heels slightly. Gray light, spent in its eager rush to brush 
the mist-dust from the path of the oncoming dawn, crept over the 
camp where five men lay in blankets. Roofing them stood a cook- 
wagon which reeked with dew, the libations spilled during the long 
carousal of the shadows. Slowly one of the blankets stirred, opened, 
and disclosed a weary-eyed, bearded face. For him who wakened at the 
touch of these spent messengers in gray there was a domestic routine; 
his to make the cheering coffee for the other sleepers. Stiffly he arose, 
doggedly kindled the camp-stove into life, and dragged his water-cans 
down beyond the picketed cayuses to the coulee-bed, there to stampede 
the waking ducks and send them whirring off with the mists. 

The occupant of another blanket moved slightly and then was still 
again. Possibly the stirring of the camp cook wakened him; possibly 
it was the rush of the overland train yonder by the head of the coulee; 
possibly the thought of the resting herd to be driven that day still 
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nearer the shipping place; possibly Memory herself, whose pictures 
often threw his eyes staring wide. Without lifting his blanket he 
was aware of all about him; the mist, the wagon, the cattle, the 
rumbling train. But nature claimed one more stretch and one more 
deep breath before the call to the coffee; and under Nature’s anzs- 
thetic the brain sank again from the pain of necessity to the dream 
of its own identity. Then within the brain itself there was re-enacted 
that scene of all scenes which he, whom his sleeping comrades called 
the Count, wished to forget. 

In place of the mists of morning, the dreamer saw the piercing 
lights of a great opera-house. In place of the beard, the rough clothing, 
and the swathing blanket, he stood in the glare of the footlights 
clean shaven and clad in the mode. In place of the bordering sides 
of the coulee, now receding down Nature’s groves at the approach of 
dawn, he saw the flashing proscenium. Instead of a roofing cook- 
wagon, he saw a vault blazing with incandescents and swept about 
by the glinting white of human faces. In his ears, of late accustomed 
to the thud of hoofs and the pounding of wheels across the steel-strung 
desert places, there surged the harmonies of blended instruments and 
the pulsing of a musical message. There before a great orchestra, the 
Maestro Kringle leading, he stood ready to sing. He, Francis Worth, 
the American, whose tenor was already famous among the singers of 
grand opera. To-night he should sing what other and greater artists 
had sung; to-night the music world should hear and judge; to-night 
she, the prima donna whose soprano was unrivalled, and who was 
standing there in the wing hoping against fear over this crisis of her 
husband’s career, should hear and be convinced. She should be proud 
that her husband was even a greater artist than she. 

The firm, penetrating, ample tones rang to the uttermost parts of 
the auditorium; but the Maestro, bending his head slightly to the 
sound, turned for one look at the singer and then calmly went on 
leading. Throughout the applause and the encore the Maestro was 
unmoved. Then, in the intermission, as he stood behind the great 
curtain, the soprano—she who had been. Myrtle Collins, she who was 
Mrs. Myrtle Worth, and she whom the program said was Mlle. Collino 
—laid her hands in his, and spoke her doubt: 

“Maestro, tell me. What was it?” 

“It was like a voice without a soul, Collino. He stood like an 
instrument and made only sounds. Tell him, when you come on for 
the duet, to sing con appassionata, Collino. Tell him to sing as if he 
loved you.” 

“ Con appassionata, Maestro,” repeated the great singer. And then 
she added, “I will tell him.” But in her heart she knew the futility 
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of it. “Like an instrument making sounds!” Ah, there was the 
truth. Francis Worth, even with his wonderful tenor, had everything 
but love; and love only can make song the message of angels. 

Even he felt it, but jealousy whispered that he was not appreciated. 
The applause that had been his was but applause. When she, his 
own wife, the great Collino, had sung, the audience had risen and 
cried out. Women had unguardedly wept; men had moved their 
lips over inaudible sounds. Love, love, love! The one thing worth it 
all in this life had poured from the woman’s soul and had swept the 
audience before its commanding force. But the tenor, so rare in 
tone, yet lacking that one quality, stood apart and listened to the 
Genius of Discord. 

In the second part Mlle. Collino and Mr. Worth were to sing the 
Miserere from “Il Trovatore.” “Con appassionata,” the Maestro 
had said. “Sing to me, Frank,” the woman had said; “sing your 
love for me.” But the rare, full tenor rang true to its training only; 
love there was none. And when the woman threw her own love into 
the song, as if she were purposing so to flood him with her passion 
that at least an echo of it would tint his magnificent tones, the people 
rose to her, and he felt the sting of that which conceit said was 
misconception. 

In her dressing-room the prima donna wept. “What shall I do 
to awaken him? What shall I do?” For in the moment of her 
own triumph, she thought only of his disappointment. 

In his room the man paced and was moody. He should leave the 
company. He should head a new organization of his own. The 
people were crazy over sopranos, said his disappointment. A tenor 
went over their heads, said his pride. Once free from the domination 
of a woman’s presence an audience would rise to a man, said his selfish- 
ness. Ambition and wounded pride made clever conspirators; and 
then he went to her room. He who is dying of jealousy desires that 
some heart shall wring with agony at the spectacle. 

The great Collino threw her arms about him and sobbed aloud. 
The maid, nervous even in a nerve-testing profession, slipped out and 
stood guard at the closed door. 

“ My dear, I feel so ashamed,” Collino whispered between her sobs. 
“When those silly people rose to me I hated them. I wanted them 
to’know you, Frank. J wanted them to hear your voice as I know it. 
They wept with me when I wanted them to be in love with you! Oh, 
can you forgive me?” 

The sweetness of her love was lost on him. Jealousy fattens on 
concession ; her loyalty made him hungry for further sacrifice. Grimly 
he put her from him. 
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“ Before I married you I was somebody.” 

Frank ! 

“ Now I’m Collino’s husband— I’m going by myself. I’ll take an 
Italian name and the fools will say I’m great.” 

Womanhood and art may blend when each finds satisfaction in the 
same object; but when the artiste is rudely shocked it is her heart 
that suffers. Myrtle Collins felt tenderly for her disappointed 
husband; Mlle. Collino faced the man as an artiste facing an unappre- 
ciating critic. 

“Before you married me,” she said in level tones, “ your heart 
was in your work. You sang to me as I have not heard you since. 
You sang for the public as a lover singing his joy to the world, and 
the public felt your greatness. Since you married me your heart has 
been,” she choked over the word, “has been empty. Even to-night 
the Maestro said it; you had no love, no soul.” 

“Then I’d better go away and be a man again.” 

The wife winced, but the Collino stood firm: “ Your heart must 
be stirred, my friend. If I—if I have lost your love—you are 
free to go.” 

He looked at her in surprise, and her conscious power jarred 
upon him. Without a word he left her. The maid entering found 
the great Collino prone on the floor, for now the wife was crying in 
wild abandon. ral 

Francis Worth went out into the lights of Broadway, and sought 
among the tables of a café till he found that greatest of operatic 
managers. 

“T’m on the war-path,” said the tenor. “I want a company of 
my own,” 

The manager, accustomed to gauge a singer’s power by feeling the 
pulse of the listening public, replied calmly, “ Get some one to write 
you a good light opera. Ill put you on in it.” 

Light opera, indeed! The tenor assumed to pass it off as a jest. 
Was he not Francis Worth, of the Metropolitan? “I want a good 
concert company,” said he. “You would make a handsome thing 
by handling me.” 4 

The manager looked him over with an indifference that was cut- 
ting. “I might have done so before you married, Frank. You were 
a promising youth. Another season at the gait you were going and 
you could have starred. But you have been standing still. Take your 
wife for your pace-maker, Frank. She’s the real. thing.” 

The tenor struck the table in anger, rose, and walked pettishly 
away. A sleepless night led to a more ugly day, and at its close 
Francis Worth stood at the station fleeing from the metropolis in anger, 
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his bitter heart assuring itself over and over that she—that they 
could not do without him, that his absence would sting them to a 
hundred times the agony of his present shame. 

Then the picture faded and he awoke to the sharp call of the 
present. 

“Grub pile! Come on, boys. Here’s a sure enough hell-stew.” 

Worth opened his eyes to the cutting light. Hatred sprang into 
them. Why must his brain live over and over that horrid crisis? 
Why must the dawn eternally remind him of that unforgiven moment 
when his wife had loyally defended her art against his jealousy? 
What keener thrust of fate than that he, a tenor of grand opera, should 
be coaxed to sing simple melodies for them over their campfires? 
Why should even his dreams be so colored that his mutterings of a 
certain name were taken by his blanketed mates to be pure Italian, 
and he be called in a manly spirit of appreciation Count Collino? 

The second tins of coffee had passed and the men were rolling 
cigarettes. One stretched and declared it to be a fine morning. An- 
other said, “'Two days more and we surely will be at the water-tank 
with them steers.” 

“Then back to the ranch for more cattle,” growled a round, deep- 
chested, liquid voice. “I’m getting tired of it.” 

The cowboys looked at their Count and believed him. His voice 
was his glory, even here in a coulee-scattered corner of the desert. 
With it he swayed them. For it they were proud of him. Daily they 
expected him to take wings for a wonderful life of which they knew not. 

Rimsey, the cowboy who had acknowledged the rare beauty of 
the morning, put their thought into words. “Not meanin’ to be a 
whole lot officious,” said he, “it looks to me like the Count is surely 
yearnin’ for Delmonico grub, white table-cloths, countesses, long-haired 
virtuosos, and other appurtenances of that there opery business he 
used to be in. Meanin’ it for the benefit of all concerned, I motion 
that when we git them steers loaded we lopes off to the agency there 
by Coulee Seven and holds a concert show. The agent’s wife has a 
pianny, and plays the same in a manner that is famous from the 
Cascades plumb to the Rockies. I takes it she would be pleased to 
pull off a what-you-call-it kind of a musical stampede with the Count 
at theshead of the herd, to say nothin’ of a square meal for him at the 
end, with finger-bowls and other hints of the effete East.” 

“ Now you’re surely shootin’,” said the cook. 

* All I need is a good manager,” said the Count, and in spite of 
himself there flashed across his mind that hateful scene in the café 
when a manager had ruthlessly told him the truth. 

“Which the same appeals to me as indicatin’ I’m the unanimous 
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choice of this convention,” said Rimsey. ‘“ When them steers is loaded 
and you-all is in the light-house station with the shipper properly 
keepin’ the barkeep busy, I’ll assume the duties of advance man and 
lope down the breeze to Coulee Seven. Do I take it that you’ll be 
along soon thereafter, Count Collino?” 

“With pleasure, Rimsey,” replied Worth. 

But all day long while the cattlemen worked and sang, the Count 
only worked. A white table-cloth, indeed! Why had an idle word 
from the cheerful, competent Rimsey so stirred him? White linens, 
cut glass, clean faces; music, song, Collino! The thread of thought 
was sure; the secret of it was a deep yearning for the old life, a 
ripe appreciation of the wife whom he had left. Francis Worth had 
thrown himself upon the West to find it no longer a frontier. From 
city to city he had gone, ever looking for the edge of things, until he 
reached the coast. Then he had turned back, and within sight and 
sound of an overland railroad had buried himself on a ranch. The 
open-air life and the freemasonry charmed him after his metropolitan 
disappointment. Hard work eased his temper and employed his well 
set-up muscles. Slowly he ceased to hate; gradually he began to 
weigh himself. He needed no magazines or musical chronicles to 
tell him the world which he had left was wagging on. He recognized 
the fact along with a slow-coming recognition of self. 

Soon it had become a pleasure to make a place for himself among 
these competent men. His voice became his welcome to any camp- 
fire. From simple songs, caught up from the memory of his earlier 
studies, he would pass to stronger themes, and on again to grand 
arias, noting proudly that these men sat hushed, entranced by a charm 
and force they felt but could not fathom. Once in a carousal at 
Coulee City a cowboy, spying a stranger in the Count, had covered 
him with his gun and ordered him to dance. But the Count had 
thereupon commenced to sing, and had sung the cowboy off his guard 
and disarmed him. Then the crowd had carried the Count to the 
piano, and a concert followed which became the wonder of a month. 

The ranch life about Coulee City had shrunk to a shut-in life; the 
ranges were no longer unlimited. In the low places were irrigated 
ranches, and on the higher places miles of wire fences proclaimed 
the wheat. But among the ranches whence cattle came through these 
coulees to the water-tanks for shipment, the tenor’s fame spread inde- 
pendently and was defended sincerely. Ranchers with wives and 
daughters looked askance at him; they suspected a man of such power 
when they found him riding herd. But Rimsey, and Calkut, and 
Slumpy, and “ Swampsy” Cross were all loyalty. 

“That there Count boy can sure sing the guns out of a bad man’s 
hands,” they said, and they were proud of him. 
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“ Yonder’s the water-tank,” said Rimsey. “ ‘To-morrow we loads 
this beef and then we’re surely due to hear some good music.” Drift- 
ing up beside the Count, he said diffidently, “Seein’ how you always 
plays the pianny for yourself when you sings, we’d take it as a favor, 
Count, if you’d lay off to-morrow and rest up them hands.” 

“ All right, Rimsey.” 

But next dawning, when the drift-ships eddied over him, Francis 
Worth again dreamed the parting from his wife, and arose to plunge 
into the oblivion of physical tasks. 

“Tf I didn’t know it any other way,” said the dubious Rimsey, 
“T’d know that Count boy was a real musician just from he’s so 
contrary.” 

But the contrary fit passed, and after the noon hour Worth was 
glad to be sent to the shade of the Holly Tree Saloon to rest. There 
on an old, discordant piano he limbered his fingers, and tlien went to 
his own blanket under the cook-wagon to think. A keen pleasure, at 
which he could but smile, dominated him. Set apart by these rough 
men to perform his peculiar mission, he was as much honored as ever 
Collino had been honored by that far-off metropolis setting her apart 
from all tasks except that she sing. Here was the recognition of the 
artist. No extravagant word of praise, no tumult of applause, but 
sincere admiration, proud comradeship, and a silent easing of his work 
that he might give his strength to song. In him, as he lay apart from 
the day’s tasks, there welled a new feeling that smarted in his throat 
and moistened his eyes. 

The tenor’s great chest rose and fell regularly; his pulse settled 
to the rhythm of slumber. Through the long afternoon Nature poured 
new energy at the sources of his being, and his awakening found his 
heart calm from very fulness. At supper with the men he was gay; 
even the sombrero, the neck handkerchief, the blue shirt, the store 
trousers, and the bear-skin chaps could not dim the sense of an 
impending artistic triumph. He ate from tin, but his mind teemed 
with pictures of white linen, of a certain beautiful woman in a rare 
white gown, and of bright-eyed men in evening dress. 

He hummed a scale, trying his voice against the echoless flat of the 
desert, and felt himself to be in his dressing-room at the Metropolitan. 
The deference of these rough fellows was genuine; soon he would be 
at the piano singing to them; then he would dominate them, play 
on their sensitive hearts, and possess their unbiassed souls. What 
minstrel ever warmed to a more welcome task? 

Rimsey, leaving the boys for a half-hour’s libation at the Holly 
Tree, loped off toward Coulee Seven, a short two miles over the flat. 
Worth, with an artist’s disdain of all but the approaching perform- 
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ance, walked alone in the gathering shadows. The very air seemed 
to be tuned for song,—keyed and ready to break silence when he should 
turn its emptiness into living tones. When he caught himself he was 
singing the Miserere: “ Non ti scordar di me.” 

Had she remembered him? Ah, were he to sing that to her 
to-night surely she would remember. The very music, as well as the 
rippling Italian words, prayed for remembrance. To-night, in the 
hush of his own passions, the form of the song was forgotten; its 
substance touched him and he glimpsed therein the mission of song. 

Other cowboys, learning that the Count was to sing at the agency, 
asked frankly and were with equal pleasure bidden to come. Through 
the shadows they rode, the Count listening to the talk and feeling the 
subtle delight of their deference to him. Free, complete, independent 
as was their life, yet he had that for which they hungered. 

The steady loping brought them quickly to the agency, but no 
exuberant Rimsey was there to hail them. Instead a bareheaded, soft- 
voiced Rimsey came out alone and laid his hand on the Count’s. 

“T’m sure a bad guesser, Count, boy. You’re to forgive me for 
bringing you and us a disappointment. The agent and his wife are 
upstairs, and this house is a house of sorrow. Their pretty little six- 
year-old died to-day. The body is in the side room, It’s that pretty 
—— Yov’re all to take a look, the agent says. Then we’ll go away.” 

But to the singer there came a rushing desire to be one of that 
household. Reverently he led in the startled, awkward men. With 
him they looked upon a blossom plucked by the Hand none may deny. 
Then he led them to the parlor, seated them by a glance of his shining 
eyes, and went to the piano. Softly he drew tones of sorrow from the 
keys, gradually swelling till the music, ever low and ever reverent, 
vibrated through the house and even hushed the assembling Indians 
about the doors. The rare, sympathetic voice crept through the rooms 
and into the hearts of-those dry-eyed, weary ones above-stairs. The 
greatest arias he knew became so simple in that moment that even 
Rimsey and his bearded comrades wiped away their shy tears and were 
of one mind. Through all the modulations of sorrow, of praise, of 
consolation, the voice sang on, and then it was raised in a hymn of 
hope, soaring out to all who might hear, ringing with a man’s whole 
- heart, con appassionata. 

In the room above a mother’s heart softened to the song and the 
woman wept blessedly. The man, seeing the wonder, blessed the 
unbidden guest and stole down to thank him. The Count, turning 
about, his song ended, his own eyes full, saw a man whose eyes told 
him the message for which he had sought, but now for the first time 
had found, the answering sigh to the heart-beat of true song. 
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Back through the shadows they rode, but now they were silent. 
It was not that their Count had sung the doors of their shy hearts 
wide open; it was that he sang truly, and in the right place and at 
the right time. No solemn-spoken words of garbed priest could have 
so turned their thoughts for a moment to the contemplation of eternity. 

At the Holly Tree they sat outside and were still. The Count 
crossed the dusty road to the station platform and, perched upon a 
box of wall-paper, watched the stars snap and quiver, hummed an 
aria, drummed his heels, and was orchestra, soloist, and audience all 
in one. He knew that he had conquered; not only his hearers this 
time, but himself. There had been that in his song in the house of 
sorrow which even he had never felt in the former day. His mind 
rang with his wife’s words: “Sing as if you loved me, Frank.” 

When a head-light appeared down the track to the east, the Count 
was undisturbed. Even when the station agent came out to remark 
that it was a passenger special running west against time, he went 
on softly singing the tenor part of the great Miserere. 

As the train drew in, it slowed and stopped for water. The Count 
saw that the train consisted of a baggage-car and two brightly lighted 
Pullmans. He saw the cowboys draw near and stand looking at the 
rear car. With a deep breath he hummed again and nodded his head 
in unison with the plunging pump of the locomotive. 

“ May be friends of yours,” said the station agent, walking back 
to him after chatting with the train crew. “ One of those big prima 
donnas with a concert troupe.” 

The Count’s humming ceased. His heels pressed against the box 
and remained there. His heart slowed a moment, then plunged and 
beat and pounded in his throat. Could it be? Was ever such a chance 
possible ? 

Quickly he slipped around the station house and from its shadows 
looked in at the last car, a brilliantly lighted private Pullman, with 
its name hidden in the shadow of its own bulk. As he looked he 
heard a woman’s laugh. Clear, ringing; with the music of a rare 
voice and a pure heart. Then he raised his eyes to the brass-railed 
rear platform and knew that he should see her. 

It was one of the Collino’s characteristics that she loved white. 
To-night she stood on the observation platform looking at the desert, 
scenting the acrid sage-brush, and returning the frank fellowship of 
the cowboys who came near to doff their hats. She was in white from 
head to foot. Her simple costume called up reverent memories in the 
minds of those rough men. They drew near.to speak, and stood silent — 
and happy at the edge of the track. But to the one man, crouching 
in the shadow of the station, the sight was as a vision from heaven. 
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Looking along the train again, the Count saw in the forward 
Pullman several faces that he knew. One thrilled him with a sudden 
purpose. One, Annette, the diva’s favorite accompanist, was at the 
very moment leaning from a window for a breath of the evening air. 
Stepping along near her the Count spoke her name: 

“ Annette, Annette.” 

The girl, surprised into drawing back, again leaned out of the 
window. The tones were tantalizing. Where had she heard them? 

“ Annette! Do not be surprised. Do not speak. Listen. I am 
Francis Worth. You know; the Collino’s——” 

The girl’s hand went to her throat, and a low cry, half pain, half 
joy, escaped her. 

“Oh, Monsieur Frank! Mon Dieu, I’m so glad!” 

“Hush, girl. Listen. Go into the Collino’s car. Speak to no 
one. Open a window by the piano. I will stand near beside the car. 
Play the Miserere from ‘Trovatore.’ You understand! Our duet, 
Annette! Our duet!” 

The girl drew back, looked about within the car, hesitated a 
moment, then shook herself erect and smiled. Throwing a kiss with 
both hands at the man in the shadow, she raced through the car and 
crossed into the Collino’s private apartment. 

The Collino stood at the rail of her rear platform and was ventur- 
ing a remark to a cowboy. Such picturesque, manly fellows, she 
thought. Besides—— She knew that the One Particular One was 
lost somewhere in the great West. This was surely West. Perhaps 
—— What woman’s heart is ever silent when its love is absent? 

The firm touch of Annette sent the opening bars of the duet pulsing 
upon the night air. The Collino half turned to inquire at the whim 
of her loved accompanist. She saw the cowboys shuffie in their tracks. 
She heard them murmur in pleasure. She felt a sudden appreciation 


of the secret message which this music had for her in this West—his — 


West. She hummed the first part of the duet—their duet! Then she 
was rooted to the spot. 

The cowboys knew their Count’s voice with its first swelling note: 
“Ah! che le morte ognora.” They stood in wonder, nor could their 
eyes find him. His voice, mounting on and on in a song they knew 
not, seemed all about them; over, under, within; commanding, 
pleading, loving! It was such a voice as that with which Divinity 
spoke when man’s redemption was announced across the waste of time. 
Their eyes, roving about, settled on the white figure above them. They 
saw her hands at her throat; they saw the slightly bent figure go slowly 
erect; they saw the magnificent bust swell over its accumulating 
power; they saw, as she turned about, a rare light in the wide eyes. 
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Then, with a suddenness unexpected to them, the woman’s head was 
raised and the woman’s voice flooded the night with an answering song: 
“Sull’ orrida torre ahi! par che le morte.” If the first voice had 
proclaimed Redemption, then this was the voice of the Redeemed. 

As she sang the great Collino crept to the side of txe platform, 
leaned out, and peered down the shadows beside the car. But shadows 
and tears blinded her. She could hear, but even the faintest outline 
of this, the One Particular One, was denied her. So singing on and 
on she went to the end of the duet, putting her love into her voice that 
he might hear it. 

In the silence the awed cowboys heard the sob in the woman’s 
throat, and heard her trembling voice utter a man’s name in unmis- 
taken tenderness. But even when Annette, running to the platform, 
had dropped on her knees and grasped the Collino’s skirt, as a child 
flees to its mother at a crisis, the shadow still held its own. 

“Tt was he, it was he!” cried Annette. ‘He called to me and 
asked me to play. But you are weeping, Collino! Mon Dieu, what 
have I done?” 

The Collino hushed the frightened girl and stood listening. The 
artiste’s pride battled with the woman’s love; should she call to him 
again or be silent? 

But Annette could not contain herself. She appealed to the cow- 
boys: “Ze man is her husband. Dolts! Have you no hearts? Go 
get him!” 

They ran around the car, but as they ran Annette’s voice exclaimed 
in ecstasy. Looking where she pointed, the Collino saw an erect figure 
topping a rise, and knew the man even in his rough dress. The search- 
ing cowboys peered under the car and came back just in time to see a 
figure in white flit away into the shadows. They followed a few steps 
impulsively, but stopped. Through the tingling air had come to them 
one word in their Count’s voice; one word freighted with the love of 
a man’s heart: “ Collino! ” 

Indistinctly they saw two figures in the shadows melt and become 
one. They heard the woman’s voice again, but it was broken under 
its weight of emotion. 

Rimsey, repeating under his breath, said over and over, “ Collino— 
Collino?” Then, as a ray of blessed light penetrated his mind, he 
touched each cowboy and led them back beyond the car. 

“T don’t pretend to follow that foreign talk so close as to get per- 
sonal,” said Rimsey to them. “ But that word ‘Collino,’ spoke up as 
we just heard it with a man’s whole heart just bustin’ over it, surely 
says there’s a love-storv doin’ business to-night out here in Coulee | 
Seven. Furthermore, and not meanin’ it more on you than on me, I 
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want to observe that the ring of love in that there Collino girl’s voice 
when she stood out on that there platform and heard the Count, is 
the nearest to the sound of an angel’s voice we sinners will ever get.” 


The roar of applause rumbled and crashed on and on. The Maestro 
Kringle stood still, outwardly calm but inwardly stirred to his depths, 
The Collino bowed and the great Worth bowed; and when she flicked 
a tear from her lashes the womanhood of that great audience rose and 
extended eloquent arms to her! 

Again and again the roar dropped to a rumble and then returned 
swelling to a roar. But the end came, and with it the Maestro stole 
out to the wings and threw his arms about the tenor. 

“You have found yourself, my son. All the love of heaven was 
in that duet.” 

Then the Maestro seized the Collino’s hands and kissed them. 

“You have found him, Collino. Out of the West you brought 
him. Tell me; what did the miracle?” 

But the Collino put a finger on the Maestro’s lips. 

“Maestro,” said she, and her eyes were as that night in Coulee 
Seven; “Maestro, the West is like Wagner when the great orchestra 
plays him: it is Wonderland, Maestro. Wonderland.” 
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ISQUOTED Justice! They who loudest claim 
M Their just deserts love least thy honored name. 
Experience is defied by callow youth, 

And error fain would trim the lamp of truth. 
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Doing all one can to make the world move, is better service than 
trying weakly to “ make it better.” 
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THE LETTERS OF A SCOFFER 


A CEREAL STORY IN ONE CHAPTER 
By Melville F. Ferguson 


maxim graven at the top of my copy-book, variety was reputed 

to be the spice of life,” casually remarked the Man, gravely 
contemplating the steaming breakfast food before him. “ How times 
have changed! How fickle the fashion in spices! Pass the cream, 
please.” 

His wife cast a sidelong glance at him over the top of the coffee- 
urn. She was used to his circuitous method of attack, and more than 
suspected what was coming. Therefore she held her peace. 

“ This—er—pasty substance,” said he, holding up a spoonful and 
allowing it to plump back into his bowl in a long elastic gob— haven’t 
I seen something like this before? Didn’t we have it yesterday? 
Didn’t we have it day before yesterday? Has there been any day this 
month, or last month, or the month before, when we didn’t have it?” 

“TI thought you were so fond of cereals!” deprecated the woman. 

“ Cereals—yes. This particular cereal, to the exclusion of all 
others—no. Come, now, be honest. What’s the prize? Tell me about 
the premium. Enlighten me as to the generous offer of the philan- 
thropic manufacturer. Ah, are you there, old truepenny? What 
is it?” 

“Oh, I dare say it’s very amusing,” retorted his wife, with an 
ominous snap in her voice. “ You’re an ingrate. But for my interest 
in the things you sneer at you wouldn’t have the coat you’ve got on.” 

It was true. He wished he hadn’t. He was attired in a vivid 
green smoking-jacket tastefully trimmed with purple walls of Troy 
about the collar, cuffs, and tail. It was a nightmare his thoughtful 
helpmeet had brought upon him by succumbing to the offer of what 
was described as a “magnificent $20 house-coat to be given away 
absolutely free” with a thousand cigars—of awful memory. He sat 
in a chair to obtain which as a “ gift ” his better half had made herself 
obnoxious throughout the neighborhood by forcing upon unwilling 
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perfumery that they didn’t need and didn’t want. He ate from dishes 
that had been procured by the assiduous collection of reams of vari- 
colored trading-stamps. The abortive urn in: which was served the 
morning ration of coffee represented weeks of nauseating effort to 
dispose of the ten pounds of chiccory and charred peanuts with which 
it had been presented. Mustering these fortifying facts in martial 
array in his mind, he returned to the charge. 

“ What are we going to get for nothing this time?” he demanded. 
“Come, tell me how it works.” 

“T just knew you’d be perfectly horrid about it,” said she. “It’s 
a beautiful gilt boudoir clock—something I’ve wanted for ages and 
ages. You see, there is a little pasteboard letter in every box, and 
when you get enough to spell the cereal people’s name they give you 
the clock as a present. It’s grand; Mrs. James has one, and it didn’t 
cost her a penny. I wish you could see it.” 

“ Didn’t cost her a penny, eh? No, I can’t see it,” rejoined the 
Man, with sinister double entendre. “How much do you pay for this 
stuff? Fifteen cents a box? And we’ve been using three packages 
a week for say twenty weeks—that’s nine dollars. Seems to me you 
must have bought enough letters to get two or three clocks. The 
fellows who got up this scheme must have a name long enough to 
reach all the way around the box and lap over some at that. What 
do they call themselves? ” 

“Tt’s the name of the food you have to spell—not the company’s. 
The letters are P-r-e-t-t-y-m-a-n-s P-r-e-d-i-g-e-s-t-e-d O-a-t-s, and I 
have them all but one. I’ve four or five of some of them.” 

“Well,” said the Man, glancing at his watch and shedding his 
giddy house-coat hurriedly, preparatory to the usual rush for his train, 

“if your heart is set on getting this clock for nothing, let us hope 
you find the missing letter before I am bankrupted—that’s all.” 

Oats was a dangerous topic for many days. The Man absorbed 
his fodder in silence morning after morning, leaving a constantly 
increasing quantity in his bowl on the plea of allowing himself more 
time to reach the station. At length he determined to assert his 
authority as lord and master of the household and plant his heel 
firmly on the neck of the breakfast-food tyrant. The fatal moment 
arrived. He sparred for an opening. 

“How is the alphabet coming along?” he asked. “Hasn’t the 
shortage been supplied! ” 

“Why, no,” his wife replied. “It’s very aggravating. I got 
three ‘M’s’ this week, and I already had four.” 

“See here,” he said; “I’m going to buy you off. You let up 
on this Predigested Oats business, and I’ll buy you the prettiest 
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boudoir clock you ever saw. Chuck the whole thing up, and ring in 
a change on the breakfast foods. What do you say?” 

The woman didn’t know whether to be angry or appeased. She 
decided to be appeased. It was much more becoming. So she said: 

“You’re dreadfully extravagant, but you’re a dear boy. It’s a 
bargain.” 

That day the Man stopped in at a fashionable jewelry store down 
town and asked to see gilt boudoir clocks. The clerk affably produced 
half-a-dozen. The most inexpensive was fourteen dollars. 

“Haven’t you got something at about three or four dollars?” 
asked the prospective purchaser. 

The clerk looked him all over with a critical eye. “I think I 
know about what you want,” said he, “but you’ve come to the wrong 
shop for that sort of thing. You might find one at a pawnbroker’s.” 

The Man went home thoughtfully that night. The next morning 
he casually asked his wife which letter in the magic name she had so 
long unsuccessfully sought. It was the “Y.” He left the house 
five minutes earlier than usual and stopped in at the corner grocery 
on his way to the train. When he emerged it was with a decidedly 
guilty air. Under his arm was a small square package wrapped in 
brown paper. 

At the office the Man opened his parcel surreptitiously and drew 
forth a carton of Predigested Oats. He slit the top with a penknife 
and groped in the interior until his fingers encountered a small square 
of pasteboard. With far greater agitation than moves the professional 
stock-gambler who notes on the ticker the gain or loss of thousands, 
he examined the little card. It bore the imprint of an “M.” He 
shoved the carton into the top drawer of his desk in disgust, and 
muttered an imprecation against the rascally grocer. 

Somehow the Man could not fix his mind on his business. +A little 
’ leaven had leavened his whole lump. So by and by, after a vain effort 
to dismiss the accursed scheme of the breakfast-food makers from his 
mind, he summoned the office boy. 

“Here’s forty-five cents,” he said. “Go around to the nearest 
grocer’s and get me three packages of—of—what are you staring at?” 

It seemed to him that the boy was favoring him with a peculiarly 
knowing look—with something of understanding mingled with pity 
and contempt. But the inoffensive lad was in reality only figuring 
how long he could safely stretch the errand, and disclaimed any 
intention of staring. 

“Get me three packages of Predigested Oats,” snapped the Man, 
“and be quick about it.” 

In the secrecy of his inner sanctum the Man ripped open his new 
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acquisitions. ‘The first contained an “A,” the second an “S” and 
the third another “S.” He laid the three letters on the desk before 
him and regarded the combination with a grim smile. 

“T plead guilty,” he murmured. “I’m certainly an ASS, all 
right—but I wonder how they knew? ” 

Queer things transpired at the office within the next week or so. 
Each morning the Man appeared with two or three packages under 
his arm, and yet he never took any bundles away with him. The 
boy was sent so often to various downtown groceries for Predigested 
Oats that he confided to the janitor his fear that the boss was turning 
into a horse. The janitress querulously complained that a poor 
women’s life wasn’t worth living, the way No. 242 littered up his 
carpet day after day with that brownish powdery stuff that was so hard 
to sweep out. The Man himself began to get cramped for room. His 
desk was full of oats. His coat and overcoat had to be laid over the 
back of a chair during the day—the clothes-lockers were crowded 
with square boxes. The stationery closet was bulging with predigestion. 

There comes a point when the addition of one little straw to the 
camel’s burden brings that faithful animal to an untimely end. In 
desperation the Man one day bought a dozen packages of the detested 
oats at one fell swoop, and found within them a dozen duplicates of 
letters he already had, but no “ Y”. 

“This game is an infernal swindle,” he cried, hurling a shower 
of oats and cartons through the open window into the light-shaft. 
“ By the Great Horn Spoon, I don’t believe there ever was a ‘Y’ in 
any of their boxes! It’s robbery, but they tried their game on the 
wrong man when they tackled me. I’ll see whether there’s any law 
in this land!” i 

Determined to strike while the iron was hot, the Man telephoned 
to his attorney, who roosted several stories higher in the same sky- 
scraper, asking him to stop in on his way to lunch. Within an hour 
the lawyer appeared, and listened attentively to the Man’s recital of 
how his wife had invested vast sums on the representations of the 
cereal manufacturers, and of how much evidence she had acquired 
by purchase of the absence of an essential letter from the packages. 
In thus setting forth the case the Man deemed it irrevelant and 
unnecessary to mention his own purchases. For the sake of conveni- 
ence he simply added his expenditure to hers and represented the sum 
total as her outlay. 

“Now, tell me, Calloway,” he concluded, “is there no way of 
getting back at these people? Couldn’t we get at them through the 
postal laws, if by no other procedure? Are they to go on robbing the 
public indefinitely?” 
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“Well,” said the lawyer, pressing his finger-tips together reflec- 
tively, “I could tell better if I were acquainted with the exact terms 
of the company’s offer. I suppose they are printed on the package. 
Couldn’t you bring down a carton to-morrow? ” 

“Certainly. Come to think of it, I believe I have one of their 
old boxes down here somewhere. Let me see—where did I put. 
it? You're taller than I am—just look on top of that bookcase, 
won’t you?” 

As Calloway turned his back to grope for the carton on the book- 
case, his client hastily slid open a drawer of his desk, grabbed the 
topmost package, and pushed the drawer home. 

“Oh, here it is; I had it in my desk,” he said, passing it to the 
attorney. 

The latter read the printed proposition carefully and glanced over 
the top of his spectacles at the would-be litigant. © 

“What did you say was the missing letter?” he asked. 

“ It is 39 

“*Y¥’? Where does ‘Y’ come in?” 

“In Prettyman’s, of course. P-r-e-t-t-Y-m-a-n-s.” 

The lawyer looked at him suspiciously. “ You’re not trying to 
‘josh’ me, are you?” he asked. 

Plainly the Man was puzzled. 

“See here,” said the lawyer; “without prejudice to your general 
intelligence, it seems to me that in this particular instance you’ve 
been making a monkey of yourself. Here is Prettiman’s spelt in letters 
an inch high on the carton—P-r-e-t-t-I-m-a-n-s.” 

The client took the box increduously and looked for himself. His 
face was very red. He tossed the package a foot or two in the air, 
and as it descended he met it half-way with a kick that sent it hurling 
to the ceiling, where it smashed three globes on the chandelier and 
produced a snow-storm of oats that would have made the stage 
manager of an Uncle Tom’s Cabin company turn green with ia 
And the lawyer’s fee was fifteen dollars. 

Do you think that Man went home and made a full nebo to 
his wife? Not he. He “cashed in” what letters he had acquired, 
gave the clocks to the stenographer and book-keeper, made an exag- 
gerated pretence of discovering his wife’s error all by himself, and 
twitted her about it for two months. For he was a man. 
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WHAT IS A LADY? 
By Minna Thomas Antrim 


LADY is the feminine antithesis to a vulgarian. Gentle blood 
A counts, but personality wins. Ladyhood has little to do with 
heredity. ‘Titular rights to the name may come through 
ancestry, but to be a “Lady” in its truest sense is to be something 
higher 

It may take three generations to make a gentleman. A Lady can 
be made in one. It is the thing that she is not, that proclaims what 
she is. A paradox worth our solving. Not to be, is her subtle answer. 
What a Lady is not, therefore, should initially concern us. 

She is neither a social reformer nor a censor. She has no vocation 
for preachment, nor is she a “mission-seeker.” She is not con; 
spicuously a man’s woman nor a woman’s woman. She is not proud. 
The approach of a worldling she may not rise to, but cometh the lowly, 
who so alertly cordial? She is not argumentative, but her principles 
are Medean in firmness. Her opinions challenged, she speaks with 
calm. She is not self-seeking. She may be a de Stael in wit, a petti- 
coated Solomon, but plants she no thorns during her itinerary. Frank- 
ness, that blurts verity with feline unreserve, appalls her, and rather 
than hurl a bitter truth or tip a dart with malice she would oppor- 
tunely—faint. 

She is not a disturber of ancestral bones: her grandfathers sleep 
well. Worshipper of false gods is not our Lady, nor hobbies has she. 
Rideth she no cock-horse, to the terror of friends or encrimsoning of 
kinsfolk. 

Her preferences behind the closed doors of her mind she keeps. 
She is not an egoist; neither over-rating nor under-rating herself, 
her poise is maintained. She is not innocently ignorant, nor ignorantly 
innocent, so escapeth the quagmires. 

Woman’s inhumanity to woman has made countless millions mourn, 
but a Lady is not inhuman toward woman. Her humanities are 
many-sided, but they all trend toward peace. She is essentially 
a peacemaker. 

She is not a suspecter of—personages. Nor is she a respecter of 
nobodies, rightly contending that in these days to be nothing is a— 
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blunder. Per contra, she is charmful rather than magnetic. From 
a respecting distance others gaze rather than with elbows touching 
and lips to ear. Her greatest characteristic is tolerance. Having 
found her own balance and discovering no clue for egotism, she 
values others more highly. Simplicity is her métier; dignity, her 
shield. Her simplicity, be it noted, is not twin to stupidity: she is a 
keen observer of things and of persons, and wears no blinkers. 

In verbal repression lies her strength. She says but half that 
she thinks, and forgets half that she hears—if unpleasant. She 
wears her dignity with charm. From insult and impertinence is she 
therefore immune. Nevertheless, she is “broad-minded.” Stops she 
never fearing a shock. Errs a sister? Who save a Lady, ignoring the 
error, shall so comfortingly indicate safer paths and brighter days? 
Strays a brother? Who so tactfully shall lead him, without censure, 
from darkness out into the light? 

Scoffs rumor? Who calms turbulent tongues or modulates inflamed 
vocabularies so swiftly? And how? By gentleness—in brief, ladyhood, 
the good in her dominant. And ‘yet she is not “easy to know.” She 
has not the “ come-see-me” habit. To admit strangers into her home 
means a card of admission at least to the vestibule of her regard; 
hence her invitations are not carelessly showered. 

Hospitality is her delight. She may become very poor; no matter, 
her welcome is gracious and serene. The cup of tea she serves you 
will be a perfect brew, and though, alas, her napery may be coarse, her 
china sans pedigree, it will be of a cleanliness positively godly, and— 
you'll “ drink it down ” as a goddess sips nectar. 

Entertainment after the modern idea requires the purse of For- 
tunatus and the strength of a mad-woman, but hospitality is as the 
“ gentle dew from heaven ” benignly possible. 

Socially a Lady is an illuminating exception to the “ Crowd.” She 
has old-fashioned notions that puzzle the majority and delight the few. 
She has no longings for a career or for suffrage. She detests snobbery, 
but refuses to know any save the “best people”—for her to know. 
Those who paint pictures, hew marble, and write books or give to the 
world the worthy products of her talents are among her “ best people.” 
Not that she looks upon great wealth as a bar sinister to social eligi- 
bility. What has money to do with ladyhood! But she knows the 
need of money is the root of much evil; therefore among her friends 
are women whose millions are but golden addenda to their thrice- 
charming selves,—indeed she often is born to the purple or acquires 
it by marriage. Many are called upon, but few are chosen as a Lady’s 
intimates. To all she is careful to be polite, and so escape the snare 
of petty broils and spiteful “ roastings.” Friendships that are born in 
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_a night, and die in a fortnight, she rejects. She confides in none. If 
unconsciously she incites, she never invites, confidence, but when 
trusted is loyalty’s synonyme. 

Enthusiasms that are chiefly vocal affects she never. She is not 
a one-idead woman. When musical, she is not music-mad. When liter- 
ary, she eschews not all else. When richly gifted, no tomtom beats she 
to evoke loud peans. 

She is not “stunning,” albeit she may be stylish. Behind la mode 
would she rather lag, than herald it with trumpeting creations. 

She is not a prude, but modesty is one of her inbred qualities. 
Aggression has no part in her. Subtler methods uses she to win con- 
verts to the better way. 

“A good fellow in skirts” fills her with horror, but she is delight- 
fully companionable. 

As a maiden, how behaves she? Beautifully. Lovely of face she 
may not be, but oh the daintiness of her, and oh the sweetness of her 
smile and her merry-heartedness! Clad thrice is she who wears her 
garments well. She does. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and yet 
no fool is she. She is not familiar. Her little aloofnesses enhance 
her prestige. Being betrothed, she is a “sweetheart” literally, and 
far removed from her are those shallow coquetries and senseless caprices 
that cheapen their possessor. She wears no shoulder chips. Never- 
theless, a fine spirit has our Lady and shows it when crossed. She is 
not selfish nor will she wed the brute—knowingly. She drives to cover 
every little black beast that she sees trying to gnaw the fine fabric 
of honor. Nothing save things that threaten future disaster wakes 
her to opposition. Trivialities a Lady lets pass for the sake of—har- 
mony, a thing she adores. ; 

Public endearments are not in her category, and in private cor- 
respond in quality and quantity to rare cordials at a dinner. Wise 
maiden. 

The butterfly amusements appeal in no way to the average Lady, 
after marriage particularly. To improve her mind and to qualify for 
better motherhood and wifehood use up the major part of her waking 
hours. 

The opera, the play, concerts, musicals, and an occasional func- 
tion at home, or with friends, occupy her leisure. She makes time 
for worth-while things. She travels, strange countries for to see, when 
the ducats are plentifully forthcoming. When they are not, she travels 
in Bookland. Being receptive, she sees and hears infinitely more than 
“smarter ” women who rush through foreign countries the sooner to 
arrive in Paris, the Mecca of Clothes. Inept men speak of her as a 
“model of good form,” alack, to their spouses and sweethearts, which 
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explains why resenting women look upon her with darkening orbs and 
dub her “sly.” They malign her, for “sly ” she’s not. Old men treat 
her with deference ; young men, with awe. 

The home life of a typical American Lady is the sincerest index 
of her ego. In it she indelibly expresses herself. Here it is that she 
exercises to the maximum her potentiality and that her personality 
scores. Presumably she is a wife and mother. Her age? Pouf! a 
Lady of cleverness nonpluses Time. 

Supposedly she is well housed, husbanded congenially, and is mother 
to a man and a woman child. How wields she her ladyship? Wears 
she the bifurcated essentials to conjugal supremacy? Is her rule 
iron-clad, her home the house of rigid discipline? Heaven forefend! 
She is her son’s best girl, her daughter’s chum, a hostess sans reproche. 
She rules her home with thrift and skill. Her husband safely trusts 
in her, and her price is above her birth-stone. Her lord is neither 
pedestaled nor door-matted; his outgoings are cordially speeded, his 
incomings tactfully untimed. Where he listeth there goeth he 
and goes she not persistently along. She respects the individuality of 
every sentient creature, including the one she married. Knoweth 
she well that man also is—devious. Does he smoke? Smokes he then 
in comfort, vicariously she revels. A husband’s individual right to 
be heard .... she admits. Reluctantly, but she suffers it, thus 
a Lady’s husband often through her courtesy becomes his own dupe. 

Pretence never finds a foothold in a Lady’s ménage. Display seems 
to her well-poised mind not only belittling, but savage. She never 
confounds litter with furnishing, or junk with art. 

Her house is beautiful, its atmosphere fine and clear. She is never 
too busy to listen to her “boy ” or advise her “ girl” or read to their 
father. Young people en masse delight in her. She is their ideal 
mother and friend. Laughter is never hushed in her home. Music 
is welcomed, and budding merit of whatever sort finds in her an ear- 
nest and sympathetic ear. 

She is invariably courteous. The quality of a Lady’s politeness is 
rare. It has its undertow in consideration; therefore, if, for example, 
wine is an adder in her estimation, she prefers manifesting it other- 
wise than by a tip-tilted glass if a guest, or by tying herself up in 
blue ribbons to be known of all men. 

Toward all our human frailties has she as catholic a stnenaie. She 
knows that temperament rules the world and that the devil rules tem- 
perament; hence her judgments are lenient. Satan is very smart, 
and that he patronizes a good tailor she has noticed. Moreover, well 
she knows that he is of a subtlety past credence. Who is she, she asks, 
that she dare cast a stone at poor Folly, who, listening to him with 
fond believing ears, strays, and is perceived? 
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Never utters a Lady a condemnatory word, for her religion is very 
vital. It is used every day, and yet strangely little says she concern- 
ing creed or the wickedness of this dear old world. Eschewing the 
pomp and vanities, she lives her life simply, which means as best she 
may. 

Summed up, we may define a Lady as a woman of fine quality, 
God made and self polished. 
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BY MARGARET RIDGELY SCHOTT 
S"= whistling wind for the hometurned sail, 


The siren song for the sea, 
The nightingale for the lotus vale,— 
But the voice of my love for me! 


The lighthouse flame for the angry deep, 
The star for the twilight tree, 

The flashing dream through the mists of sleep, 

But the eyes of my love for me! 


The buried pearl for the ocean bed, 
The egg for the tree-swung nest, 

Rare gems and gold for the crowned head— 

But the heart of my love is best! 


Oh heart of my love! Oh voice, oh eyes! 
All gifts of the world to me 

Are as ropes of sand, since I’ve found life’s prize 

And its star and its song in Thee! 
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THE ALGERIAN SWORDSMAN 
By Fred Gilbert Blakeslee 


Author of ** Sword Play for Actors.”’ 


many things with a buttoned foil that he would scarce dare 
attempt with an uncovered point.” 

M. Beaupré, ex-officer of chasseurs, sat in the salle d’armes of his 
friend Roget Rouleau watching an assault with Soils between two pupils 
of that celebrated master. 

“ Who, for instance,” continued M. Beaupré, “ would risk making 
such complicated movements as counter-parries, doubles, and ripostes 
with the disengagement, in an actual duel? Elaborate combinations 
are well enough in the salle d’armes where one risks nothing but a touch 
on a padded jacket, but they have no place in the play of a man who 
is fighting for his life.” 

“There is truth in what.you say, Pierre,” responded M. Rouleau; 
“but do you not think that a knowledge of this nature serves to 
develop to the highest degree that fencer’s judgment which is of the 
greatest importance to a man who engages in actual, instead of mimic, 
combat? ” 

“Undoubtedly, my friend, the training of which you geile 6 is ex- 
cellent so far as it goes, but it is not varied enough. The fencer is 
usually taught to defend himself with but one type of weapon and in 
a certain rigidly prescribed manner; a thoroughly competent swords- 
man, however, should be able to fight with all weapons and to with- 
stand attacks, no matter how irregular they may be. What chance, © 
for instance, do you think one of your pupils would have if called upon 
to defend himself against a half-savage Algerian, whose method of 
fighting violates every principle of the fencer’s code, but whose utter 
unconventionality makes him all the more dangerous an opponent? 
But you shall hear, and draw your own conclusions. 

“While I was serving with my regiment in Algeria, we were sta- 
_ tioned at Wargla, a dreary post lying on the outskirts of the great 
desert, where there was little to do except eat and sleep. We had been 
there for some months without anything occurring to break the monot- 
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ony of our existence, when to our great delight, we were one day ordered 
upon active service. 

“Reports had reached headquarters that a certain Mohammed 
el Hadid had declared himself to be a prophet and was inciting the 
desert tribes to join him in a Holy War. We were ordered to take the 
field at once, find the reputed prophet, and stamp out the rebellion 
before it had a chance to spread further,—orders which you may well 
believe afforded us the keenest pleasure. 

“Our force consisted of my own regiment of chasseurs, a battery 
of desert artillery—both guns and ammunition being transported on 
the backs of pack mules,—and a detachment of native scouts. After a 
five days’ march through the desert we discovered Mohammed encamped 
at Hassa Insokki, on the Moussa River. We found, however, that the 
prophet, with a military skill for which we had not given him credit, 
was strongly entrenched among the foot-hills with which the country 
at that point abounded, and it was at once evident that dislodging 
him would be a task of considerable difficulty. 

“ We accordingly encamped in front of his lines, and, having thrown 
up hasty entrenchments and: established suitable outposts to guard 
against surprise, we settled down to study the hard problem before us. 

“It was evident that Mohammed was the mainstay of the revolt, and 
that if he could be either killed or captured the tribes that had joined 
him could, lacking a leader, be easily crushed. But it did not seem 
possible to get at the prophet in any way except by a general assault, 
and our colonel had about decided upon that course, when quite unex- 
pectedly a way out of our difficulties was opened for us, and an oppor- 
tunity presented to show the fanatical Mohammedans that their belief 
in the reputed powers of their prophet was in vain. 

“Mohammed was noted for his great skill in swordsmanship and 
possessed a. blade which was said to be able to cut through the sword 
of any infidel. Judging that a single-handed victory over a Frenchman 
would enormously increase his reputation, as well as his influence over 
his followers, he sent a message into our camp saying that he defied 
and cursed us, and daring us to send a chief to fight him with the sword 
between the two armies. 

“ Our commander received the messenger, told him that we would 
accept the challenge and send an officer to meet the prophet, and that 
we would show his followers how little they could rely upon their 
leader’s promises. 

“After the messenger had gone, the colonel called the officers 
together to select a champion for our cause. All of us were anxious . 
to volunteer, but, as our chief pointed ‘out, it was absolutely necessary 
for us to send our best man, for a defeat at the hands of the fanatical 
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prophet would immensely lower the prestige of our arms, while victory 
might break the backbone of the rebellion at once. As I was even then 
universally acknowledged to be the best swordsman in the regiment, 
the selection naturally fell upon me, and I was formally assigned to 
uphold the honor of the French arms,—a decision, my dear Roget, 
which you may well believe afforded me the greatest pleasure. 

“It was just before sundown when I stepped out from behind the 
shelter of our guns and advanced towards the enemy’s lines to meet 
their redoubtable champion. I was clad in the uniform of my rank 
and carried my drawn sword in my hand, having discarded my scabbard 
so as to avoid the risk of accidentally tripping over it in the coming 
encounter. My weapon, the regulation cavalry sabre, was a good one 
and I knew that it would not play me false. 

“ Midway between the two forces my savage adversary awaited me, 
and as I advanced towards him his tall spare figure standing outlined 
against the red disk of the setting sun was truly an awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle. He was robed entirely in white, and held in his right hand his 
famous scimeter, while his left gripped a small circular buckler of 
hippopotamus-hide. A great silence had fallen over both forces, and, 
as I walked briskly over the heated sands of the desert, it seemed to 
me that I had never known the air to be s0 still. 

“Within a dozen paces of my adversary I halted. Then for a few 
moments neither of us moved, but each subjected the other to the 
keenest scrutiny, seeking to discover some weak point of which he 
might take advantage. 

“T saw at once that the possession of the buckler gave the Algerian 
an enormous advantage over me, since it enabled him to both cut and 
parry at the same time, while I had to rely upon the sword itself for 
both attack and defence. The native swordsman, when provided with 
a buckler, parries attacks delivered against his left side with it, using 
the sword for the defence of the right side. I knew, therefore, that it 
behooved me to be wary and to avoid making attacks to the left, lest 
my opponent parry with his buckler and at the same time cut me down 
with his sword. One point alone was in my favor as regards our 
weapons; my sabre being nearly straight was adapted for both cutting 
and thrusting, while his scimeter being very much curved could only 
be used for delivering cuts. I made a mental note of this and resolved 
to profit by it if I could. 

“ For what seemed minutes we stood gazing intently at each other; 
and then with a wild cry of ‘Allah! the Algerian raised his glittering 
blade aloft and rushed upon me. 

“ With my sword in tierce I stood my ground and let him come. 

“Down came his blade with a vicious cut for my right shoulder, 
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ap sprang my sword and met the blow, back went my point for his 
breast, only to be put aside by his buckler while he cut again, this time 
for my head. I successfully parried his head cut, and, seeing that it 
had failed, he sprang quickly back in time to avoid my riposte. Fora 
few seconds neither of us moved, except that I shifted my ground a 
bit so as to get the sun on my left, instead of in front of me as it had 
been at first. Then with another shout he charged me again. This 
time he led for my head, and, upon my returning upon his cheek, he 
parried as before with his buckler, and delivered a cut for my waist, 
which I barely avoided with a quick leap to the rear. 

“ And so the fight went on, until our breath came in hoarse quick 
gasps and the perspiration streamed down our faces, well-nigh blinding 
us. My savage opponent was not governed by any conventionalities in 
his style of fighting, but rushed at me now from one side and now from 
the other, uttering all the while fierce cries and delivering cuts 
wherever he saw an opening without regard to whether they would be 
considered fair or foul in a civilized salle d’armes. 

“ And yet, with all his apparent recklessness, he guarded well, and 
try as I would I was unable to get in a fatal stroke. Time and again 
I sent the point back to him after a parry, only to have it dashed aside 
by his buckler, or tried to use the edge, only to have it met with his 
sword. Once in delivering an attack I slipped and fell. Before I 
could recover myself the Algerian was upon me. Down came his 
scimeter with a fearful cut for my head. He was so near me that I 
had no chance to parry with my sword, but, as the glittering blade 
descended, I, by a desperate effort, clutched his wrist with my left hand 
and thus arrested the blow, and not a second too soon either. And 
thus for a moment we remained, I down on one knee, with the tall 
prophet towering over me and seeking with all his might to tear his 
imprisoned wrist from my grasp, while I strove with equal energy to 
thrust upward beneath his guard. Realizing the danger in which he 
stood, he with a mighty effort freed himself, and, dashing his buckler 
in my face, sprang backward, giving me a nasty cut across my left 
arm as he went. 

“The red sun had by this time sunk below the horizon, but still 
we continued to struggle, sometimes out of distance and sometimes 
locked so close together in corps-d-corps that each could feel the other’s 
hot breath on his cheek. 

“ However, it is evident that such a combat could not go on forever, 
and at last I determined to risk a ruse—a trick which was sometimes 
employed successfully by the rapier-men of the sixteenth century. 

“Being at the time somewhat out of distance, with Mohammed 
watching me as a cat does a mouse, I advanced my right leg more 
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than I had previously done, pretending at the same time to overbal- 
ance myself. The prophet was quick to see the opening and to take 
advantage of it. With a triumphant cry he sprang forward and deliv- 
ered a terrific cut against the inside of my exposed leg. 

“Tt was a fatal error. As he cut, I slipped the leg back out of 
danger and, at the same time bending my body forward, I ran him 
through the heart with a straight thrust over his arm. 

“There is little more to tell. Just as the colonel had senna, 
Mohammed’s death broke the backbone of the rebellion, and we had little 
difficulty in dislodging and dispersing his :followers. 

“TI was warmly congratulated upon my victory by my brother 
officers, and received from the government this cross of the Legion of 
Honor.” 


$ 


SWEET--PEAS 
BY LUCY LIFFINGWELL CABLE 


Y* you are like her—very like! 


With that shy, mocking grace of yours, 
And that fair, upturned face of yours, 
And your petals blush with the same pink flush 
That is in her cheeks. 
Truly, that lustrous, shadowy hue 
You stole from the depths of that hair of hers,- 
And you’ve caught that winning air of hers, 
As you nod and smile on me the while 
I speak of her. 


Do I not see her lips’ pure curves 
Within your soft folds lying there, 
Now gentle, now defying, there?— 
Yet, you are only you, and so 

She’ll never know, she’ll never know! 


$ 


The halo of Egotism is self made, and generally fits atrociously. 


Destiny has a most uncomfortable habit of stealing upon us 
unawares. 


THE BROTHERS 
‘By Inex Haynes Gillmore 


T half-past six the alarm purred faintly. To be sure of wak- 
A ing, nowadays, Delia had to hang the clock by cords from her 
bedpost; even then she heard it only as a far-away murmur. 
She arose, trying by the languor of her movements to fend off the 
dizzy attack that for ten days had haunted her uprising. But the 
vertigo caught her: it seemed to shake her whole body, damp with the 
tension of her thick sleep. The mental burden, of whose proximity 
she had been aware all through her troubled dreams, sprang like an 
agile old man of the sea on to her back, and clutched, with its strang- 
ling hold, at her flaccid spirit. 

She went over to the window. It was to be another scorching 
day: the evidence lay all about her. The smoky sky, whose inner 
surface the sun was burnishing dully, the look of the dry, still street, 
the dusty smell and the stale taste of the air that heavy as lead lay 
between the houses,—all proclaimed a dewless night and a breezeless 
morning. 

Her head still whirled. It was worse than ever. How was she 
ever going to get through the long noisy hours that lay before her, she 
wondered. Her head should be clear, because she must surely make 
up her mind that day. It was the last day before her vacation. She 
did not want to make up her mind. For one thing, she dreaded going 
over the whole thing again. For nearly a week now her thoughts had 
broken and scattered whenever she had tried to bring them to a head. 
Underneath she had the feeling that one conclusion was inevitable. 
She did not want to come to that conclusion. 

Oh, what could save her? she thought wildly. If she could only 
break into her quarrel with Dan and tell him how unhappy she was. 


If only he had not sided with Annie against her. The thought of that 


cut as deep as at the moment of her first knowledge of it. Perhaps 

she could bring herself to go to Annie Doyle and make it up with her. 

Could she ? Curiously enough, she had never thought of that. If 

only she had kept her temper the day Annie had unburdened herseif 

about Sullivan. It wasn’t what Annie had said that so enraged her, 

but that, when she herself flared up, Annie had not immediately 
108 
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eaten humble pie as, in all their ten-year friendship, had been her 
sweet-tempered wont. Even then there would have been no break if 
Annie had afterward made a single overture. And Delia expected 
that of the Annie whom she had always ruled with a rod of iron. 
But Dan had interfered and taken Annie’s side. Could she go to 
Annie ? Her thought reiterated itself hopefully. 

Delia threw on her wrapper. She stopped on her journey down- 
stairs, to rap on her brother’s door until his movements, purposely- 
awkward, proved him to be awake. 

The little kitchen had.a dreary look of neatness in the meagre 
light of the lifeless day. Mechanically, she let out the cat, started 
the fire, and brought in the breakfast from the ice-chest. Dan came 
in as she put the last things on the table. Delia glanced covertly down 
at him as she placed his tea beside his plate. 

He was a handsome fellow in a silent, saturnine way. His crisp 
hair, black as jet, curled a little, in spite of the remorseless frequency 
of his visits to the barber. Through the porcelain-like white of his 
long lean face, his beard pricked purple. His eyes, under ominous 
black brows, were a furious blue; swift-glanced, searching. 

His eyes were downcast. He did not notice her look. His face 
bore its most sullen aspect. The inclination that Delia had known 
every morning of their year-long silence—to break the misunder- 
standing by explanation and apology—clamored within her for ex- 
pression. But her wrongs grew voluble too, and in the end they with- 
held her from explanation, as they had withheld her so many times 
before. He ate his breakfast in silence, then left the table. Pres- 
ently she heard the front door shut. 

She cleared away the breakfast things, washed and wiped the 
dishes, reset the table. Then she plodded wearily upstairs to dress 
for the day. 

This preparation involved many things: a bath, the training of her 
abundant hair into taut Marcel waves, the drawing on of her rattling 
duck skirt and the fragile lingerie waist, the careful manipulation of 
her collar and belt until her slim figure was as trigly smart as. any 
dress-model’s. It took an hour. But Delia’s sense of bodily fitness 
compelled her to rise an hour earlier than was necessary that she might 
live up to her ideal. 

Her thoughts during this process were not pleasant ones. .It was 
the last day: she kept reminding herself of that. She must make up 
her mind for good and all before she went to bed that night. She did 
not deny to herself that the prospect tempted her. She loved New 
York, and, in case she accepted Sullivan’s offer, it meant, of course, 
that she would always live there. It would be more expensive but, 
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then, the new salary was surprisingly large. Her thought caught 
here on a little irritating cog of fact. But, instinctively, she pulled 
away and it slipped on. She did not like to acknowledge to herself 
that it was, undoubtedly, Sullivan’s “pull” with the new firm that 
had made the offered salary so large. Sullivan puzzled her. In her 
inmost heart, she knew that she did not like him, that she did not 
quite trust him. And her strict training in an Irish-Catholic com- 
inunity whose morale was rigidly chaste taught her that there was a 
kind of looseness in him and in the “crowd” to which he had intro- 
duced Annie and herself last summer at Summit View. If she affili- 
ated with his set in New York—and her friendless condition made that 
inevitable—she would do things and go to places that— Well, she 
must make up her mind to be a different girl from what she had 
always been—less careful and more free. She shrank from the thought. 

On the other hand, things could not go on much longer at home as 
they were now going. Formerly, in the days before the quarrel, before 
Annie had moved to Dorchester, the house had rung with their three- 
fold gayety. Annie would come running in at any time, mornings 
while they were at breakfast, evenings just after supper, Sunday nights 
when they expected callers she would rush up to the piano and dash 
into “ Funiculi, Funicula.” Wherever they happened to be—Delia 
and Dan—it was the rule of this three-cornered game, they must join 
in with her, Dan with all the height of his clear tenor, Delia with 
depth on depth of proud contralto. 


“ Some THINK the world is made for fun and FROLIC, 
And so do I 
And so do I.” 


And from there on, to the end of the song, it was a mad race with the 
piano and with each other, to see who could beat. 

Now, except for the rare occasions when her friends came to see 
her,—and, knowing the invisible barrier between brother and sister, 
they were of course coming with less and less frequency,—there was 
not a word spoken in the house. The silence had hung on her like a 
tangible weight from the very beginning. Now it choked her. Her 
nerves fluttered under it, impelling her to crazy impulses. It seemed 
sometimes, when Dan and she sat opposite, doggedly eating their word- 
less meals, that she must suddenly jump up and down, screaming at 
the top of her lungs. 

She looked longingly at the two pictures that she had skewered 
into the corners of her mirror. The girl, standing with uplifted club, 
ready to drive off, was Guendoline Hurlburt. In the other picture— 
and, somehow, from the careless attitudes of the two figures in it, Delia 
had always suspected it to be a stolen snap-shot—the same girl was 
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listening to the instructions of a man. He was handsome in a clean- 
cut athletic way. He was Phil Hurlburt, the famous half-back brother 
of a no less famous golf-champion sister. 

Guendoline Hurlburt was a passion with Delia. She herself had 
been one of those phenomena familiar to every neighborhood, a tomboy, 
whose prowess in running, jumping, and pitching, few boys of her age 
could surpass. If Delia could have picked out an avocation for her- 
self, it would have been that of champion golf-player. Aside from 
that, Miss Hurlburt’s whole personality had made fascinated appeal 
to her, and, in the way that her companions filled scrap-books with 
pictures of the more full-blown beauties of the theatrical world, she 
devoted one to the entire service of her lithe young divinity. She 
watched the magazines and the newspapers constantly for news of her. 

“T don’t suppose you ever quarrelled with your brother in all your 
life,” she thought wistfully. “Rich people don’t have anything to 
quarrel about. They have their own money—so there’s never anything 
to trouble there. And then he’s just as proud of you as he can be. 
And he can be with you all the time he wants to. Why, you’re friends, 
just as if you weren’t brother and sister. I’d like to see Dan teaching 
me how to play golf—even if we hadn’t quarrelled.” 

Delia’s reflections accompanied her into the car that she took on 
Bunker Hill Street, that carried her out of Charlestown and deposited 
her at the door of Black, Mellen & Co. But she kept trying to quiet 
them with the iteration of the one thing that seemed possible to do. 
“T will go to see Annie, to-night.” “TI will go to see Annie to-night.” 
“T will go to see Annie to-night.” She let it accommodate itself 
rhythmically to the noise of the car, and after a while she did not have 
to think of it: it shrieked itself into her ears. She left the car in a 
kind of apathy, her mind at rest. 

She registered the scrupulous eight o’clock of her arrival on the 
time-clock and went straight to her locker. By five minutes past eight 
she had adjusted her black apron, had pinned over her fresh waist 
duplicate sleeves of brown paper. She was just about to return to the 
basement when the sound of her own name, floating over from the next 
alley, caught her attention. 

“ Oh, no,” the voice said, “I never go there now; it’s too stiff with 
them not speaking to each other. Delia makes me tired. She’s in the 
wrong anyway—everybody says so—Annie Doyle’s always given in to 
her in everything. But she won’t give in this time because Dan’s 
behind her. They’re engaged to be married, as sure as you live. He’s 
out there all the time. I never caught on until the other night. Then 
I got Theresa alone and asked her up and down if they weren’t en- 
gaged. Theresa wouldn’t say that they were, but she didn’t say that 
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they weren’t. They are just the same. I’d like to see Delia’s face 
when she finds it out—although I don’t know of anybody who’d have 
the courage to tell her.” 

It came to her like a bolt out of the blue. Delia swayed back 
against her locker and panted for breath. 

So Dan was engaged to Amnie Doyle: the possibility had never 
entered her head, but she did not doubt it for an instant. He had been 
spending all his evenings in Dorchester when she had supposed him at 
the Gym. How amused all her friends must be ! Her face flushed a 
deep red and, in the midst of this permeating color, her lips set them- 
selves in thin bluish lines. Her eyes blazed out of their hollow 
shadows. Every line of her figure was tense. The next thing would 
be a note from Dan, apprising her briefly of his engagement, and set- 
tling the exact date when his weekly contribution to the household 
finances would end. Perhaps he would offer to let her live with them if 
she would eat the requisite amount of humble pie. Delia had a picture 
of herself living in Annie Doyle’s house—Annie Donovan, she cor- 
rected herself, and the sound of the combination of names made h r 
rage. Her cheeks burned and her thoughts whirled. Well, one thing 
was certain: she would never speak to either of them again. 

Annie would probably use Dan’s half of their mother’s things. She 
would fight for her own share if she had to take the matter into court. 
The silver and the linen ought to belong to her. Those things always 
went to the girls. 

Annie would change everything in the house: she would have to do 
that to make room for the wedding presents that would come in, in 
hundreds. Probably she and Dan would have their mother’s room, 
that Delia had taken such pride in fixing up for a den. They would 
pull down the cozy-corner and—— 

At noon she left the building alone. She walked conscientiously 
through the shopping district, gazing with unseeing eyes into the 
windows that usually held her attention, doing what she called the 
“ grand square ”—Winter, Tremont, Boylston, and Washington Streets 
—and, leaving for a final bonne bouche, what she called Boylston- 
beyond-the-Common. 

It was so hot outside that she had the feeling that she was walking 
in a steaming bath. But she did not mind. It was even rather pleas- 
ant, especially as she had stopped thinking. Her mind was all made 
up. It seemed as vast and empty as a great deserted store-house with 
her decision, like a bundle, all packed and ready to go, in a corner. 

Ahead of her as far as she could see, hundreds of girls, the noon- 
exodus of the great stores, packed the sidewalks. They were bare- 
headed, most of them, and bare-armed—they were all in white. Girls in 
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white muslin, girls in white lawn, girls in white linen, piqué, crash— 
they floated along, like processions of saints and angels, Delia thought 
dreamily. Somehow she could not feel that she was one of them. 

At a conscientious one o’clock she was back in the office. All the 
afternoon she clicked with ferocious rapidity, to stem the current of 
Reardon’s shouted commands. By five, she had petrified in her seat— 
all but her flying magic hands. She seemed to be fixed alone, some- 
where in gray space, receiving Reardon’s words as through a trumpet 
from another huge distance. 

But on the gray eternity that stretched before her, pictures kept 
painting themselves airily. In them Guendoline Hurlburt was always 
the central figure, by right of her own grace and beauty and her 
brother’s devoted attentiveness. Guendoline Hurlburt on a yacht, 
slim and trim in a smart Peter Thompson suit, her brother teaching 
her how to steer; Guendoline Hurlburt dressed for golf, her head and 
her delicately-sinewy arms bare, pairing off with her brother,—the links 
a stretch of rumpled, emerald green, dotted by green-coated and red- 
jacketed couples in picturesque proximity,—and, always, a deferential 
group of interested caddies and admiring men, breaking eagerly to 
allow the champion egress from her last triumphant put; Guendoline 
Hurlburt in the golf-house, dishevelled, breathless, but, vivacious with 
success, consuming with a dainty ravenousness the sandwiches with 
which her brother plied her while talking over the score animatedly 
with him; Guendoline Hurlburt, in the cool of the twilight, starting on 
a drag-ride, her brother beside her on the box-seat teaching her to 
handle the reins that stretched to a perilous extent over the backs of 
the six curveting horses; Guendoline Hurlburt in evening dress, her 
pretty neck showing, above the tulle of her corsage, its line of summer 
brown, romping through a two-step with her brother. 

At six Delia walked tranquilly into the dressing-room and divested 
herself of her apron and sleeves. She collected her few belongings and 
said good-bye to the girls as one girl says good-bye to others when she 
goes on her vacation. She answered their good wishes with a careful 
nonchalance. And she walked out of the door sure in her own mind 
that she would never enter it again. 

She stopped once on her way home. Her telegram ran: “ Accept 
position; will arrive New York at three-ten to-morrow.” 


The coach was crowded. Only one seat, near the end, promised her 
shelter, and that was occupied by a young girl whose head, persistently 
turned towards the window, moved only slightly to nod dissent when 
Delia said, “ I beg your pardon, is this seat engaged ? ” 

Delia sat down wearily, adjusted her things, and looked about her, 
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On her travelling companion’s lap an open magazine lay. Delia, glanc- 
ing at it casually, discovered that it was “The Golfer” and that there 
was a new picture of Guendoline Hurlburt on the page nearest her. 

“Oh, excuse me,” she burst out impulsively, “will you let me see 
that picture ? I’m a great admirer of Guendoline Hurlburt’s,” she 
added in explanation; “I have almost all the pictures that have been 
published of her, I guess.” 

The girl turned slowly towards her and, without speaking, held out 
the magazine. Delia glanced greedily at the cut, then up to her com- 
panion’s face. But her, “Thank you ever so much,” died on her lips. 

For her gaze, lifted from the eyes that looked directly at her 
out of the picture, met, no less directly, the beautiful blue ones of its 
flesh-and-blood reality. It seemed a long time before she realized 
that those eyes were reddened from weeping. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Hurlburt,” she faltered; “of 
course I didn’t know it was you. But it’s a great pleasure to see you: 
I’ve thought so many times that I’d like to know you—TI have 
three of your pictures where I can look at them when I type-write— 
you're such a wonderful girl—I like the one in the low-neck best.” 

They were a perfect contrast, the two girls. Delia’s purple-black 
hair drew up into a firm roll, graduated by undeviating rows of 
Marcel waves. Above it flared a high pompadour hat. Her long, 
clear eyes were gloriously Irish—a color that may be gray, occa- 
sionally hazel, often green, but never blue. Her full figure was 
pronounced at all its points. 

Miss Hurlburt was vigorously slender. Her skin was the delicate 
powdery brown of the tanned blonde. She had china-blue eyes. 
From her beautiful forehead her dull yellow hair arose modestly to soft 
coils. 

They were dressed, curiously enough, almost alike, in brown linen 
suits, Miss Hurlburt’s rigorously simple, Delia’s ornamented with straps 
and tucks. Miss Hurlburt’s shirtwaist was of white linen, embroidered 
in a conventional figure. Delia’s was of lawn, perforated with many 
sizes of little holes. Through them flashed piquant glimpses of the 
blue ribbon that was run in her underwear. 

Miss Hurlburt smiled once or twice at Delia’s enthusiasm, but she 
did not speak. Her teeth were small and twinkling. 

Delia began again, awkwardly making escape from the conversa- 
tion impossible, the while her lips burned with embarrassment. 

“JT read in the papers once, that year when you decided to compete 
for the golf-championship, how your brother went over the links with 
you every single morning, to coach you. It made me admire you 
both so; you see, I have a brother too,”—she paused an instant, but 
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her voice steadied—“ and I’ve often thought I would like to feel so 
well acquainted with him as that. I mean to be the way you are with 
your brother. But my brother works all day—and so do I—and we’ve 
never had much time together. He’s an athlete too—Dan’s a jumper 
and hammer-thrower. He’s broken records at picnics in the summer. 
I’d love to learn how to play golf, but Dan would never have the time 
to teach me.” 

Miss Hurlburt had turned to the window. Suddenly her shoulders 
began to shake; she took long heaving breaths. Delia watched, hardly 
believing her eyes. For an instant Miss Hurlburt hunted, in a futile 
sort of frenzy, for her handkerchief. Delia pressed her own into her 
hands. Miss Hurlburt held it silently to her eyes for a whole minute. 
After a while she began to speak. 

“Oh, you don’t know how glad I am that you spoke of Phil’s ki: a- 
ness to me,” she gasped. “I need now to think of everything that I can 
that will make me love and pity him. My brother has—my brother 
is—he’s met with an accident. Oh, I don’t know what to do. There’s 
nobody I can turn to. I did not go into the chair-car for fear I might 
meet somebody I knew. I wonder if you could help me. Please tell me ~ 
what your name is.” 

Delia told her, frightened. 

“T’m nearly crazy with the responsibility. My father and mother 
are away on a coaching-trip, and, last night, there came a mad telegram 
from Walter Armstrong—he’s one of Phil’s college friends—Phil’s 
been staying with him in New Haven. I opened it because I—I—it 
said that Phil had met with an accident and to come at once. Oh, I 
wonder if you can help me. I’m going to tell vou something now that 
I’ve never told to anybody outside of the family. My brother is a 
dipsomaniac,—a drunkard,” she explained tremulously, at Delias 
look of incomprehension. “It’s been awful—the things he’s donc. 
He didn’t drink when he was in college—he couldn’t, of course, 
while he was in training. But ever since then our life has been a 
horror. Ever since the first time he came home drunk we’ve never 
known how he will come back to us. Once he was brought home sense- 
less, with his head all cut open where he’d got into a fight. Some- 
times he’s gone for a week at a time—and he always comes back in 
such a condition—often he does not know, himself, where he’s been. 
He’s as honorable in everything else as a man can be, but in this his 
word is good for nothing. We cannot trust him. He has sworn on 
his sacred word of honor more times——” She stopped short; it 
was becoming hard for her to speak. 

Delia listened, petrified. 

“And now, I know, though this telegram says nothing definite, 
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that he’s got into some terrible trouble. And yet, I’m not sure: it 
may be only a street-fight. I didn’t want to alarm father and mother— 
and spoil their trip all for nothing—and so I didn’t write or tele- 
graph. I thought I’d go up there first and see what the matter was 
But he may be dying—he may be dead. I shouldn’t have taken all 
that responsibility.” She covered her face with the handkerchief. 

Delia waited a moment. Then, like a star, a wonderful idea 
shone in her mind. “ Miss Hurlburt,” she said, “will you let me go 
with you to New Haven? Perhaps I can be of some use. Two 
heads are better than one, and I’m just the kind of person to 
have round in case of sickness—mother always said she’d rather have 
me any time than a trained nurse. Perhaps you won’t need me, after 
all, but I think you’ll feel better if there’s another girl with you.” 

“Oh, could you—would you—it would be such a help? But your 
own plans—what will your people think?” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” Delia said hastily. “They are not 
expecting me home. You see, I’m going to New York on a aca- 
tion,” she continued evasively. “It doesn’t make any difference when 
I arrive, as I’m all alone. Oh, yes, I’d love to go with you—if I can 
be of any help.” 

Miss Hurlburt wiped her eyes and sat up straight. “Oh, you 
don’t know how you comfort me,” she said. .“I’m a goose—I don’t 
believe that anything dreadful has really happened. At least I’ll not 
feel so as long as you stay with me.” She reached over and thrilled 
Delia by taking her hand. 

A man came elbowing a swift way through the crowd at the New 
Haven station. “ Miss Hurlburt?” he asked, and, at the latter’s quick, 
“Yes, yes,” “'There’s a carriage, miss.” 

He helped them into a shining trap, and they proceeded at a smart 
pace out from the detached station into the busy town. In the dis- 
tance there were glimpses of the deserted university world. Presently, 
plunging under arches of elm, they came upon the residential outskirts. 
Delia sat with Miss Hurlburt’s hand still in hers watching with bewil- 
dered eyes, a panorama of wealth and exclusiveness such as she had 
never before seen. They stopped, after a brisk mile or two, at a big 
yellow and white house that was swathed in drooping trees and barri- 
caded by hedges. The long drive curved, finally, past a roomy porch. 

There, with every appearance of anxiety, a slim blond fellow stood 
waiting. “ Miss Hurlburt?” he said nervously. 

“Mr. Armstrong—yes. Phil—how. is he—what is it?” 

“He’s in bed—it’s not serious—the doctor was here yesterday—he 
said he couldn’t do much.” His information came in hesitating dashes, 
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as he helped them on to the porch. “ There’s nothing 10 worry about— 
I feel sure of that.” 

“My friend Miss Donovan,” Miss Hurlburt said briefly. “ Let me 
see him at once. My mother and fath——” Her words were cut off, 
as with a knife, by a piercing shriek from the house. 

She opened the door before Mr. Armstrong could get to it. “I 
don’t know that you ought to see him,” he called excitedly. But Miss 
Hurlburt had leaped through the doorway and was making for the stair- 
way. Delia followed. 

Inside a huge hall ran through shadow to a brilliant arch of light 
at the other end of the house. Half-way up the broad slippery stairs, 
they came to a landing. A window inundated it with sunlight. The 
shriek was not repeated, but a strange sound came floating in its 
wake,—an uninterrupted mutter, cunning, malignant. Delia heard 
Miss Hurlburt groan. With a bound she gained her side and thrust 
one arm about her. Together they followed the mutter. Delia caught 
kinetoscopic glimpses of rooms on every side, dens and libraries, exotic 
with foreign treasure, shaded living rooms dignified with mahogany, 
bedrooms where the sunlight glowed on cheerful chintzes that matched 
flowered wall-papers. A bathroom, reflected in the mirror in one of 
these, was a glittering wonder of nickel, tiles, and snowy porcelain. 
Together they entered an open door. 

“Oh, merciful heavens!” Miss Hurlburt shrieked, “ what has 
happened ?” 

On the bed a thick bundle lay. It was a man, or had been one, 
for at one end it had a swollen globe of flesh that looked like a head. 
It was swathed in a canvas coat that held the arms, as if by pinions, 
at its side. Two straps, one running across the chest, another over 
the legs, kept him on the bed. Rivers of sweat flowed down the 
shapeless face—sweat slightly tinged with pink. The eye-sockets were 
slits in which a glittering brown ball rolled ceaselessly back and forth 
His lips muttered—muttered—muttered. And the burden of his 
agonized entreaty was fear. 

Two men, one on either side of the bed, stood keenly on the 
watch. They moved their eyes in the direction of the doorway, but 
they did not answer Miss Hurlburt’s question. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” she moaned again. 

Mr. Armstrong was behind them, by this time, panting. “ Well, 
we don’t quite know—the doctor isn’t sure—he thinks ——” 

“TI know what’s the matter,” Delia’s voice broke in indignantly; 
“he’s got the D. T.’s—delirium tremens,” she added, at Miss Hurl- 
burt’s woeful face of non-comprehension. 

“Send for the doctor at once,” Miss Hurlburt begged agonizedly. 
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“A doctor won’t do any good,” Delia informed her. She went 
over to the bed and leaned over the thing that lay there. “ Listen,” 
she commanded; “there’s nothing here that can hurt you.” She 
spoke in a voice as clear and cool as a mountain stream, but it vibrated 
in the quiet room like the peal of a silver bell. “I am going to 
stay and take care of you. Nothing can touch you while I am 
here.” 

She sat down on the bed and took the hand that, protruding from 
the stiff tube of canvas, moved feebly but continually back and forth. 
“See,” she began, and her voice was dynamic with conviction, “ I’ve 
taken your hand. As long as I am here nothing can touch you.” 

The muttering stopped short. The bruised swollen head turned 
slightly. The eyelids tried to lift. For an instant the eyeballs stopped 
rolling. Their look surveyed her. Then he shrieked. 

“Don’t leave me!” d 

“Tl not leave you. Remember,” her voice took on fresh stores 
of faith. It was electric with assurance. “Nothing will touch you 
while I’m here.” 

She sank down close beside him. His fingers closed on her hand 
with the grip of a hand of mail. The eyes fixed themselves on her 
eyes. The lids fluttered, drooped, were raised, fluttered, drooped, were 
raised, fluttered, drooped and sank for good. 

At intervals the voice said, “Don’t leave me,” and always her 
answering, “I won’t leave you,” rang through the room like a clarion. 

At first his frantic appeal was a loud, hoarse scream; then it sank to 
a piteous cry, to a soft murmur, to a breath, to a fluttering movement of 
the lips. At last it blurred into silence. Sleep came. 

The men watched with the look of the incredulous on their faces. 
Finally, at a sign from Armstrong, they tiptoed out. He followed them. 
Miss Hurlburt had fallen into a huddle in a chair. But she watched, 
her head thrust forward, as if tensely on the spring for an awful 
inevitability that she anticipated. Finally she came to Delia’s side. 

“ What can I do?” she breathed into her ear. 

“Nothing,” came back in a thread of a whisper. “Go and leave 
us. He must have sleep. When the doctor comes, tell him that he’s 
sleeping—he won’t bother us. I’ll stay here as long as he needs me. If 
he wakes, I'll call you, but he won’t.” 


The doctor—benevolent, white-bearded, keen-eyed under shaggy 
brows—stood on the threshold for a long moment, then disappeared. 
Delia heard him whispering directions in the hall. Miss Hurlburt, after 
an immeasurable interval, returned. It was to bring her lunch. Delia 
gestured her away. 
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She sat silent there through the half that remained of the long 
hot morning and the whole of the longer and hotter afternoon. Dusk 
came and still she sat, her hand a paralyzed bloodless mass of flesh 
in the adamantine clutch of the sleeping man. 

But in those hours she dreamed dreams and saw visions. Pictures 
came, as they had come the day before, the last time she had type- 
written Reardon’s shouted orders. They painted themselves, with 
every possible precision of line, every possible verisimilitude of color, 
into the silvery morning air, the golden afternoon, and the liquid 
twilight. 

First, she saw her father in the last attack that had been his death. 
Then too she sat with the old man’s hand in hers. At intervals he 
would beg her not to leave him. 

Into some of the other pictures came her mother, old, bent, shaken, 
patiently accepting the inevitable, and sinking slowly, after her thirty 
years of martyrdom, to an uncomplaining death. 

But Dan was in every one of these pictures and it was mainly Dar 
that she saw,—Dan coming in to feed her while she held her wearisome 
vigil by the old man’s bed; Dan filling her mouth with food at the 
actual moment that the wheezing, rasping breathing stopped with a 
clang that echoed through the whole house and was taken up by the 
widow’s keening cry from below; Dan at his father’s funeral, help: 
ing their mother’s stumbling figure up the aisle; Dan at their mother’s 
funeral—the two deaths were so near together that she could nev2r 
think of anything that happened between—the big tears streaming 
down his sullen boyish face; the radiant Dan when Annie was in 
the house, the humorous annoyance of his perpetual jokes; Dan shout- 
ing “ Funiculi, Funicula,” in his splendid tenor; Dan when they 
quarrelled, arraigning her mercilessly, taking Annie’s side; the Daa 
of the last year, saturnine, moving like a shadow through the house. 
Last of all,—Dan placing a little roll of bills every Saturday night 
on the kitchen table. 

And suddenly the future opened a little and she saw into it. She 
realized that, no matter how much Dan loved / nnie or how much ze 
might grow away from his sister, every Saturday night as long as she 
lived that roll of bills would be waiting for her on the kitchen table. 


The grasp relaxed. Delia turned. Her charge stirred—moved— 
turned over— dropped her hand—sank with a sigh to more restful sleep. 

She arose on unsteady legs and walked, with feet that seemed 
as if they could not be hers, out into the hall. Her body swayed 
drunkenly. Miss Hurlburt met her. She put her arms about Delia’s 
body and her lips to her cheek. “ You’ve saved his life, the doctor 
says. Oh, what I owe you! Now come and rest.” 
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“Ts there a telephone here?” Delia could not recognize her own 
voice. 

“Yes—in the library. Tell them you must stay to-night.” She 
took Delia into a big room that seemed built of books. She left her. 

Delia murmured some directions into the 

She listened. 

“Is that you, Dan? Dan, I’ve been in the wrong for over a 
year. I was in the wrong with Annie. I was in the wrong with you. 
I’ve treated you both like dogs. But I’m sorry. Don’t mind the 
note I left. I’ll be home to-morrow. Tell Annie I’ll come right out 
there and make up with her. ‘Tell her I’d rather have her for my 
sister than anybody I ever knew. ” 

She listened. 

“Oh, Dan!” 

She listened. 

“Dan, there never was such a good brother as you—never in the 
world.” 

She listened. 

“ Good-night, dear.” 

She dropped forward before she hung up the receiver; the last 
outpost of her strength had been taken. And then, suddenly, she sat | 
up again, tears struggling with the smile that flashed a ripple of 
perfect happiness across her face. Out of the receiver came floating 
to her ear a single broken-off strain. Dan was whistling “ Funiculi, 
Funicula.” 


$ 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 


BY ELIZABETH R. FINLEY 


HAD a rose,—a golden rose,— 
| And they who passed the garden close 
Begged each a petal, but I chose 
To keep my rose! 


For you, dear master, you might miss 
One fragrant petal, one lost kiss 
From out your garden!—And for this 

I guard my rose! 


FADDISTS OF THE ROAD 
By Sarah Comstock 
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in the steam at a distance of only four feet seven inches above 

the floor. It is tough anyway to be left alone on a ranch at 
night; and it is especially tough at that age. His mother and father 
had gone to Red Hump and it was the men’s and the Chinaman’s 
night off. 

He looked out over the range into blackness; but presently came a 
round, light spot where the moon rose. Its rays did not penetrate 
the surrounding clouds; except for the round spot, everything was 
black. Suddenly a silhouette appeared, thrown sharply against the 
light: the figure of a man riding. It vanished and the spot hung 
blank as fresh canvas for seconds; then came the figure of another 
man riding and this was at once followed by another, another, more. 
They were like pictures Theo had seen thrown by the biograph. They 
had shot from one darkness into another and were gone; but they left 
the little boy quivering with excitement. 

Who could they be, riding hotly across the range in the night? 

He saw nothing more. He went to the Morris chair to think the 
matter over with his decisive little three-cornered chin in his finely 
_ moulded hand, his big eyes staring into the fire. He thought so hard 
“ that the Morris chair, the fire, the ranch house, everything near slipped 
away and he jumped violently at last when he heard someone knocking. 

He had not noticed horses’ hoofs, but there stood a horse in an 
obscure place and at the door its rider waited impatiently to be 
admitted. He came in at once with a rush as if he were the owner 
of the house. 

“Whew! You don’t mind keepin’ a feller standin’ out in the damp 
awhile, do you?” the stranger said, slamming the door behind him 
and striding over to the open fire. ‘“ Been knockin’ five minutes.” 

“How are you? I’m mighty glad to see you,” Theo said. His 
accent was southern and delicate. “I’m sorry I didn’t hear you 
sooner. My father isn’t here—nobody’s here but me.” 

The stranger nodded as if he knew all about it. 


* You're a road agent, aren’t you?” Theo went on. 
116 


Toa nose, pressed flat against the window glass, made disks 
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The man started. “What in thunder makes you think that?” 
he asked in a crashing voice. 

“ Pardon me—no offence, I assure you. I didn’t know anybody 
else wore that kind of a thing.” He pointed to a handkerchief which 
screened the lower part of the man’s face. 

“ Well, by jing, I didn’t know I had that blame thing on yet,” the 
stranger muttered, jerking it off. “I’m plumb flustered to-night. 
Why, you see I had a bad toothache and I tied up my mug.” 

Disappointment shadowed the keen, sensitive little face. “I’m 
sorry,” Theo said. “I was in hopes you were a road agent. I’m very 
much interested in them—in fact, that was the main object of my 
coming west—to meet some of them and learn the ropes.” 

The man stared at him. “ Ain’t you afraid of ’em?” he asked 
incredulously. 

Theo reflected. “Well, I don’t believe one would bother a young- 
ster like me, because he’d know I didn’t have anything worth stealing. 
And if I could get acquainted with him and explain to him that I’d 
like to go into the business too”—his face lighted wonderfully—* you 
see we'd be friends right off. I’d like to meet a road agent looking 
for a partner. I’m the man for him. Of course I’d be the honest 
kind and give back all I stole; but as my father says, it’s the strenuous 
life appeals to me.” 

The man’s stare increased. To his experience, this was a new 
species of the genus kid. The boy was ablaze with earnestness; crim- 
son had shot into his cheeks and the blue of his eyes, was lost in 
brilliant, dilated pupils. . 

“ Well, if you ain’t the freakiest brat!” The words brought Theo 
back sharply and he flushed. “ Here I am, keeping you standing,” he 
said with distance and a quick reserve, motioning toward the Morris 
chair. “And I forgot to ask what I can do for your toothache. 
Would you like some oil of cloves?” 

The man chuckled as he sank into corduroy depths. “No thanks, 
sonny, I ain’t pertick’larly addicted to doctorin’. Maybe your Dad’s 
got somethin’ standin’ around, though, that’d revive me a little?” 
He glanced toward the portly sideboard of old mahogany which the 
gentleman rancher had transplanted from one stronghold of hospitality 
to another when he left his Virginia home for California. “I’ve 
been leadin’ a pretty strenuous life myself this evenin’.” 

“This is what my father says warms the cockles of his heart,” 
Theo said, producing a bottle. “ Are the cockles of your heart feeling 
cold? ” 

The smooth, adult liquor slid down like a satin ribbon and left 
the stranger’s face in creases of pleasure, “ Your dad knows the 
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genuine article,” he said, relaxing again into the cushions of the chair. 
“Tt fits in like a pair 0’ cog wheels.” He paused, gazing into the fire. 
“ You see, I needed a bracer. I have troubles of my own.” 

There was another pause. Theo felt interesting confidences hang- 
ing in the balance and with an inherited instinct he asked nothing, but 
handed the stranger one of his father’s excellent cigars. 

“T’m misunderstood,” the man went on with a slanting smile at 
the fire. “The truth is, I have the same kind 0’ idees as you have—I 
have a fancy myself for the sport o’ the road—an’ when folks finds 
that out they seem to think I’m out for the goods instead o’ seekin’ 
a little harmless amusement.” 

He had been talking to the fire; now he looked around to see the 
fine, intense little face glowing. The boy was ne forward, drink- 
ing in the words. 

“Then you are one?” he panted. 

“Well, I’m what you might term a gent o’ leisure, followin’ the 
life as a sort o’ fad—same’s you’d like to be yourself.” The man’s 
slanting eyes twinkled and slanted more than ever as he looked into 
the rapt face close to his own. “I reckon we’re a team all right,” 
he said. 

“We're pards,” the boy answered solemnly, holding out his hand. 

The faddist of the road clasped it, laughing gently. “ Well, seein’s 
you're broad-minded, I’ll explain the sittawation. It’s this way: 
met a gent goin’ to Red Hump aways back and for the sake of a little 
sport I disengaged him from his watch but I didn’t hinder him from 
keepin’ his engagement. But that blame sheriff back in Red Hump 
got a lot of his friends together an’ I had to do a little ridin’. They 
was after me all the way to the rocks up there an’ then I managed to 
swing around an’ come back this way an’ they’re ridin’ ahead yet, I 
reckon.” 

At this the two chuckled tremendously, smiting their knees in 
delighted smacks. A sudden thought startled Theo. 

“Of course you’re the honest kind, all right? ” he asked. 

“The what?” 

“T mean you give back all you steal.” 

The man burst into a laugh that fanned the fire like a bellows. 

“Well, I don’t allays find it feasible, owin’ to not knowin’ the 
addresses. Persons ain’t particklar enough about havin’ ’em engraved 
in their watch cases.” 

“‘ Well, I s’pose you aren’t to blame for that. But you return them 
when it’s feasible, don’t you? ” 

The man’s eyes grew very slanting indeed. “ When it’s feasible— 
yes,” he said. 
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Theo was reassured. They settled down like old pals, discussing 
their profession, calling each other The and Chris. “You're the 
pard I’ve been waiting for,” Theo exclaimed in the heat of congeniality. 

The man looked at the child with a glance that levelled his slanting 
eyes for the moment and softened the lines about his smoke-colored 
chin.. “I wonder if—I’d had a pard like you sooner—” he muttered— 
then he patted the boy’s head. 

Theo was ruffled. “Pards slap each other on the shoulder,” he 
said, and the man laughed and corrected himself with a huge slap. 

“The posse may track me here,” Perkins said—Mr. Christopher 
Perkins was the name he gave. “If they do, you may have a chance 
to show how good a pard you are.” 

Theo’s eyes shone in a way that somehow suggested a great fire in 
a frail little paper house. “I'll show you—you'll see,” he cried. 
“Tl fight for you—I’ll risk my life—”’ His breath caught with a 
sudden idea. “Do you know about the tunnel?” he whispered. 

Perkins was smiling indulgently at the heroics. “ What’s the 
tunnel, kid?” 

“You'll have to know about it. It’s my secret. Come on—come 
along—” he seized the man’s hand and pulled the big, laughing fellow 
outdoors. 

Near the house lay two small, almost parallel canyons, a dry stream 
bed in the bottom of each. The rock wall that parted them was 
pierced, Nature only knows how. The tunnel was as smooth and 
straight as if pricked by a giant needle and it was hidden at both 
outlets by a green tangle. 

Theo explained. “I play road agent here every day all by myself. 
I have my horse standing in the second canyon waiting. Then when 
the sheriff chases me I run into the first canyon and he follows me and 
I slip into the tunnel and he can’t see where I went. While he’s 
hunting I run through the tunnel into the second canyon and jump 
on my horse and ride off.” 

Perkins looked him over. “ You’ve got a head as don’t belong 
above trousers of that shortness,” was his solemn opinion. “ There’s 
nothin’ the matter with us gettin’ ready right now to play that little 
game in case there should be an emergency.” And he went for his 
horse. A few minutes later it was standing ready at the farther end 
of the tunnel and the pards were once more chatting before the fire. 

It was the shout of a man that broke their chat. Rains had 
wrought a paste of the earth, deadening to hoof beats. 

“Come on back ’ere!” they distinguished. 

Perkins slid through a window into a great geranium vine outside. 
Theo peered from another window, his heart strumming. 
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The posse was riding back. They rode slowly at some distance 
and were passing the house—all but one. He, apparently, was heading 
for it under opposition. 

“Come on back, he wouldn’t have the nerve to go there, of all 
places.” 

The man reluctantly went back to the group and the two saw them 
all ride past. Perkins climbed back. “Pretty narrow, wasn’t it, 
pard?” he said easily and lighted another cigar. 

Theo was puzzling. “What did they mean about your not having 
the nerve to come here?” he asked. 

“ Oh, I reckon they thought I wouldn’t be makin’ social calls. ll 
just have one more smoke while they’re gettin’ back to Red Hump. 
Then I must say so long and proceed on my little jant.” 

He seized the tongs and put more wood upon the fire, beating log 
after log into place with the clashing iron. His powerful arms struck 
resounding blows, raising a din; the ground outside was a paste; the 
posse was almost at the house before the two heard them. 

“They’ve come back,” Perkins whispered in fierce gutturals. He 
started for the geranium-clad window, then dropped suddenly to the 
floor. “They can see me against the light, comin’ from that side,” 
he said. “I’ve got to hide in the house. Rustle a place for me, kid— 
where? ” 

Theo’s whisper was hoarse and trembling, but he could think. ° 
“The kitchen,” he said and opened a door. Perkins slid in on hands 
and knees. He drew the door almost shut and whispered orders 
sharply through a crack while the stamping of many muddy feet 
made a chorus outside. 

“Keep ’em jollied. Turn ’em back to Red Hump—but if you 
can’t, get ’em into the house and keep ’em while I get to my horse.” 

Theo’s head swam and his heart seemed not to beat at all but his 
lips were tight and sure. “I’m your pard,” he said, and it was an oath. 

Then he flung open the door ‘to the noisy knocks. “ Good evening, 
gentlemen, I’m mighty glad to see you,” he said with all the South and 
the West fused in a hearty welcome. . 

“Hello there, Little Tenderfoot,” greeted him in many burly 
voices. 

“T’m sorry my father isn’t at home,” Theo went on. “Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

The sheriff of Red Hump stepped forward. “I'll tell you the 
purpose of our call. We rode past and then we rode back at the urgin’ 
of this ’ere idiot, Whiskers Price. He’s got a hunch that there’s a 
stranger lurkin’ summers around this ranch. Have you seed such a 
person ? ” 
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“A tall feller?” hegre put in eagerly. 

“ Aw, he ain’t here.” “He wouldn’t have the nerve.” ‘“ You take 
to the tall timber with your hunches,” grumbled the crowd. 

Theo choked for a moment. The color left even his lips and his 
voice staggered, then he mastered it. “There isn’t any stranger 
around,” he said conscientiously and firmly. 

“ A big feller on a small horse,” Whiskers persisted. “His name’s 
Hot Stuff Chris and he’s the worst man in the state. We want him 
for holdin’? up——” 

“Shut your fool mouth,” growled the sheriff under his breath. 
“ Don’t let on to the kid—it’ll scare him stiff. This’d be the last place 
he’d think o’ comin’. Will you dry up?” 

Whiskers shook his head plaintively. ‘“He’s around summers,” 
he repeated. 

“ An’ here we've rode all this way back jest to satisfy you because 
you’re a seventh son born with seven red hairs. Now if we all ride 
up to them twin canyons an’ look, will you be satisfied to go home? ” 

Theo’s breath halted. The twin canyons—and Perkins’ horse 
standing there—he thought he caught words hissed through the keyhole 
behind him. “ Hold ’em for God’s sake!” they sounded like. 

“ Don’ ” he began, and his voice gave out in terror. 

“Come on, boys.” The sheriff was mounting. 

Theo made an effort as one lifting a bowlder. “ Don’t—won’t you 
come in first?” he cried. “ Won’t you have something to drink before 
you go?” ‘They heard at last. 

“The kid’s goin’ to set ’em up, boys,” shouted the sheriff. “ All 
right, Tenderfoot—when we come back.” Theo was dismayed. Buta 
disapprobatory murmur among the posse brought their leader to a 
diplomatic course. ‘“ Well—I s’pose we might as well sample his brand ~ 
now,” he said. 

“Hooray for the kid!” they all chimed, and they ‘entered in a 
jubilant stampede. Except Price. 

“You can go in if you want to,” he whimpered. “I'll stay ont 
here an’ watch. There’s no tellin’ but he’s hangin’ ’round summers 
outside.” 

Theo’s heart had pounded joyfully when the men entered. Now it 
grew silent again. One man outside to give the alarm was as bad as 
the whole posse. 

“Come in, do, Mr. Whiskers,” he urged. “It’s a right chilly 
night,” 

“No thanks, sonny, somebody’s got to attend to duty.” 

“But my father never lets anybody go away without a drink.” 

Whiskers only shook his head with the gentleness of the stubborn. 
“T’ll watch,” he said. 
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Theo turned back in despair, leaving the seventh son to nurse his 
hunch in the raw wind. The crowd was already at the antique mahog- 
any sideboard, impressing it into as rapid service as if it had been the 
bar in the Red Hump Flatiron House. 

Whiskers must be inveigled in—but how? 

“T’m glad to see you gentlemen make yourselves at home,” the 
host assured them warmly. 

“There’s nothin’ the matter with you if you are a tenderfoot,” 
replied Bill Holt. “ Here boys—to the Kid!” 

The toast was bellowed with enthusiasm. Theo, near the kitchen 
keyhole, heard softly, “ You’re an all-right pard. Keep up the good 
work. He'll come in.” 

The crowd grew noisier and merrier as the bottles grew lighter. 
Glasses were rattled and banged, logs were tumbled upon the already 
roaring fire, shoulders were whacked. Now and then they noticed 
the man outside. “Nice an’ summery out there, ain’t it?” Some- 
body caught at the word, whooped a bar of “The good old summer 
time,” and the crowd burst into song. Theo slipped into the kitchen. 

“ Great thunder, can’t you get him in while I drop out the winder? ” 
Perkins whispered. “The mule looks like he was goin’ to set out there 
all night, an’ the moon’s gettin’ brighter every minute. Might as well 
try to sneak into the canyon at noon.” 

It was so. The flat ground lay exposed all the way to the canyons 
and it was radiant with a violet whiteness like that of an arc light. 

“He won’t come in for a drink.” 

“ Maybe he’s the kind o’ chump that’d rather eat. “We’ll try every- 
thing.” 

Theo’s proposal of a flapjack supper was welcomed explosively by 
the gang. “T’ll tell the Chinaman,” the host said, and soon the aroma 
of frying crept in and spread through the room, tickling nostrils, 
“Want a smell of ’em, Whiskers?” Bill Holt inquired, opening the 
window. ; 

Theo fancied that the seventh son’s face looked more wistful than 
before but he declined all the young host’s invitations determinedly. 
Then, on the edge of despair, Theo hit upon a plan. 

“T’ll fix you up pretty soon,” he told the guard confidentially and 
returned to play waiter to the men. 

“Sit down an’ jine us, kid,” Bill said. “Let the Chink fetch 
’em in.” 

Theo flushed. “ Well, you see the poor Chinaman’s so bashful he’s 
afraid of such a lot of people,” he explained nervously. 

Batch after batch slid down the monster, yawning throat of the 
posse. They were gathered in a boisterous, hungry, still thirsty group 
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around the big table. All available bottles had been added to the 
feast. 

“ Boys, who says this ’ere function ain’t the affair of the season?” 
Bill inquired, folding his last cake over his fork and stowing it away 
with one thrust. 

“ Hooray for the flapjack party,” somebody: shouted, and cheers 
burst forth. 

Theo stole away to Price under cover of the noise, thinking it his 
chance, “ You go and eat with them and I’ll watch for you,” he said. 

Poor Whiskers’ longing had reached a climax by this time. “ Are 
you sure you can keep your eye peeled every way at once?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“ Sure.” 

Whiskers entered the house. Theo took his post, his heart leaping 
now. It was accomplished, the coast was cleat. Would Perkins see 
his chance promptly? “Now!” the boy’s thought cried. But there 
rose a clamor from the party within, led by Bill. 

“We want the kid!” 

“Where’s the kid?” 

“Here, Tenderfoot, we can’t do without you!” 

Three of them ran out to him, snatched him from his post, carried 
him aloft back into the house while the dejected Whiskers, clinging 
to one flapjack, returned to the watch. 

“The kid! the kid!” they shouted. “He knows how to make 
fellers feel to home. He’s the kid for the Red Hump gang.” They 
raised a riot, lifting him to the ceiling, shouting, singing. 

“Three cheers for the Chink as made them flapjacks. Let’s ride 
him too,” Bill proposed, 

“No, no—he’s so—so bashful,” Theo protested, terrified, but it 
was no use. Sitting paralyzed on a shoulder, he saw them burst open 
the kitchen door and drag Perkins forth. 

There was a dead silence, a momentary falling back in utter aston- 
ishment. “It’s Hot Stuff Chris!” somebody said. Then there was a 
blinding rush that no one, for the instant, quite took in; a bullet that 
rang, crashing, into a decanter; the outer door flung open; Perkins 
gone. On a horse—it happened to be the sheriff’s—he shot out into 
the night. A group of men, coming to themselves, made after wildly. 

But it was not toward the twin canyons that he led them then for 
the approach was cut off. Price had seen what happened from outside 
the house; had guessed that the canyon road would be Perkins’ natural 
means of escape; had headed him off there. The man saw Price’s 
position and turned his horse in another direction, back toward the 
puncher’s quarters and the range beyond. 
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“ Head him off and don’t shoot!” the sheriff shouted. 

Theo saw them mount and dash off swiftly,.man after man of them. 
He was stunned with it all. Then, when they were gone, he woke to 
a smarting regret: why had he not stopped them, cried out to them 
that this man they were hounding was an honest man, his friend and 
partner? They misjudged him and he might have shown them their 
mistake. Now it was too late; already they were far out upon the 
range, 

He and the cursing man whose horse the sheriff had snatched ran 
out where they could catch glimpses of the chase. Perkins led swiftly 
to the north, but Theo knew that there was no way of escape there— 
no hills to hide in, no trails where the others could not follow. Close 
behind him, Price with them, the others rode like madmen, goaded 
on, not weakened, by the liquor they had drunk. 

“Pard! Chris!” he cried vainly, No one heard. 

“T don’t know how to save him,” he said, and a big sob caught his 
voice. 

“Gimme a horse,” the man iti him demanded, but Theo re- 
fused. He would not add one to the hounding party, little harm as it 
could do now. The man started off for the corral and Theo found 
himself alone. His pard was gone—and to his death, perhaps. He 
had accepted the responsibility of pardship and somewhere, he felt, he 
had failed in the charge. ; 

But as he stared out into the desolate north where they all had 
vanished he saw them again riding back as recklessly as they had ridden 
away. Perkins had made one of his sharp turns and was leading the 
chase back, keeping an even distance ahead but not gaining. They 
grew larger, clearer every instant; Theo saw his chance. He could 
meet them and make them hear him now. 

“Oh, if they'll only believe me!” he cried with the fervor of a 
prayer. He hurried to get his own pony. Out into the range he rode, 
urging his pony on, straining every muscle as if he himself were speed- 
ing. “Hurry!” he said again and again to the animal. Mud 
splashed him from head to foot. He met the pursuers. 

“Stop, stop!” he shouted. “That man isn’t a bad man. He’s 
my pard. Leave him be!” 

The sheriff stared, hesitated a moment in surprise, then he laughed 
curtly and tore on. Theo rode behind. 

“You’ve misunderstood him,” he panted. “He’s a road agent 
but he’s an honest one like me, Oh, won’t you understand?” 

The men had no time even to laugh again at the prattle of a foolish 
little boy. Bill said, “ Poor kid! ”—that was all. They urged their 
horses, dashed on ruthlessly. Perkins was making for the first canyon. 
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“ Please, won’t you listen? You must listen!” He screamed in a 
last desperate effort. “He does it for fun and he gives back what he 
steals—oh, you don’t understand! He’s the honest kind.” 

The wind picked up the cry and carried it away and nobody heeded. 

Straight on to the canyon—Theo was in the wake of the chase, 
riding, riding, he did not know for what. His pony fell in with the 
madness of it all and flew unurged after the rest. 

They saw Chris reach the canyon’s brink and dismount. For an 
instant his great figure stood out in relief, then it vanished. 

Seconds later the posse reached the same spot and dismounted, 
Theo behind them. They peered down the slope. No one was visible. 

“Hush! Listen!” ordered the sheriff. 

In a dead silence they listened for the roll of a stone, the rattle 
of a twig. Not a sound cut the stillness. But Theo’s eyes caught a 
movement below. Perkins was still on the near side of the stream 
bed, lurking and waiting under the screen of growth; undoubtedly 
watching his chance to dart across into the growth on the other side 
where the tunnel and safety lay. But first, when he crossed the ex- 
posed bed, the moon would pick him out like a searchlight. Then— 
could he save himself? Could he catch a moment when the cruel 
posse was not watching? 

A wonderful thought flashed upon Theo’s brain. Here was a way at 
last. His pard’s salvation lay in being able to cross the white stream 
path unseen. There was one means of accomplishing this. 

The men stood on the canyon’s edge still, peering sharply up and 
‘down. Once the sheriff thought he saw a movement where Theo had 
seen one, and all eyes strained in that direction. “It’s got to be done 
quick or they'll start after him,” the spirit of pardship was whispering 
in the boy’s ear. 

He looked up and down the gorge. The path that led to Perkins’ 
hiding place was the only safe and sloping one. Above it, below it, the 
wall was hewn as with one clean, accurate, almost vertical blow. Only 
a few shrubs offered foothold. | 

Yet his plan of drawing them away must be carried out at some 
distance from the gentle slope—there was no possible place for it except 
on the steep canyon side. Something big came up in his throat and 
he felt cold and thought of the ranch house, keenly conscious for the 
moment of his own physical impotence. Then his lips stiffened again. 

Slyly he crept away from the group. They had hardly known he 
was there and they did not miss him. It was moments before they 
heard the crashing of shrubs rods above. 

“What’s that?” snapped the sheriff. Every eye and ear was 
directed to the spot at once. The light was dim on the canyon wall 
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but they could see a branch sway. Something whitish, perhaps a hand, 
moved near it. 

“ He’s up there! He’s hangin’ on the bushes.” 

_ Their low, tense exclamations poured forth. They could now see 
something dark, presumably a man, moving against the rock as if 
letting himself down. 

“Come on, boys!” 

The sheriff led and the pack followed. They forgot the spot where 
they had first watched doubtfully, all their energies were bent upon 
reaching that something crawling upon the rock further along. It 
moved slowly, carefully; sometimes it was hidden in the bushes for 
a moment, then it emerged again, below. 

“ We've got to climb down after him,” the sheriff said. They were 
too headlong and knew the canyon too little to think of going down by 
the slope. The impulse was to pursue directly, They followed down 
the wall. Bits of rock loosened in their hurry and fell rattling to the - 
bed below. Bushes crackled, twigs snapped. They cursed, peered, 
scrambled. Beyond them, below them, moved the dim form. Now it 
was but a few feet above the stream bed. 

Not one of them saw a man who darted across the white path rods 
back—across the danger line—and plunged thankfully into the dark- 
ness of green things on the other side of the canyon. 

Reckless with excitement they swung by loosely rooted shrubs, 
placed careless feet upon quaking stones. Suddenly there was a sharp 
breaking, grinding, crumbling below them—then an ugly sound of 
falling—they peered down to see the form they had been following 
lying still in the white stream bed. 

“He’s fell! We'll get him now!” somebody cried, half seeing. 
But the sheriff’s ringing voice sounded through the canyon: “It’s the 
kid, boys! It ain’t no man. Look at that!” 

The form was plainly seen as it lay there—small, prostrate. 

“ Well, I’ll be!” 

Scrambling they reached him forgetting everything else for the 
moment. Bill picked him up unconscious, The others crowded 
around. 

Suddenly a man came running swiftly toward the group, up the 
smooth bed. 

“What’s the matter? He ain’t kilt, is he?” the man shouted 
excitedly and rushed among them. 

“Hot Stuff Chris!” 

“ Yes, it’s me, cuss you all. Gimme me that kid,” and he snatched 
him from the astounded Bill’s arms and bent over him. “ You ain’t 
kilt, are you, little pard? ” 
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The boy slowly opened his eyes and took in what lay about him. 
“Oh—I fell—” he said at last. “I was trying to climb down the 
wall.” His hand fumbled up to the cut on his forehead and he winced 
and moaned a little. Then, wonderingly, “ What are you doing here, 
Chris?” 

“That’s what in the name of all-get-out I’d like to know,” said 
the sheriff. 

“T’d like to know whose business this accident is if it ain’t mine,” 
Perkins rumbled, somewhat embarrassed. 

Theo grasped the situation at last and sat up indignantly. “ What 
did you suppose I climbed down that wall for? It was to get the gang 
over here so you could get away.” Then in a burst of disappointment 
and vexation he added, “ You cussed fool.” 

Perkins carried the boy up the canyon side. The posse accom- 
panied him to the house and watched him dress the wound. 

“There ain’t one o’ you onto this job,” he said. “I’m an ammy- 
chure M. D. all right an’ this is my pard’s head.” 

“What the deuce has come over you I don’t know, Chris,” the 
sheriff said, still gaping. “But you need to be shut up summers, I 
reckon in the lunytic asylum. You can’t stay here all night, you idiot. 
They won’t like it in your boardin’ house if you’re late gettin’ in,” and 
he raised facetious fingers, making bars across his face. 

“ There’s got to be somebody left with this kid. The cut’s a clean 
one an’ it’ll heal all right, but he can’t stay here alone.” 

So Whiskers was left as nurse until the family should return. Theo 
expostulated, almost in tears, upon their bearing Chris away. 

“ He’s the honest kind when he’s behind bars,” the sheriff replied. 

“Don’t you care, kid,” Chris whispered. “This game’s up—but 
there’ll be plenty more of ’em.” 

He hesitated at the door. 

“T was thinkin——” he muttered. 

* Well—hurry up—what was you thinkin’? ” 

Perkins turned back to Theo. “The first chance you get, I wish 
you’d dig under that biggest manzanita next the stream bed, the one I 
was hidin’ under, kid,” he said. “You'll find the little piece o’ prop- 
erty I come by earlier in the evenin’. I reckon you’d better return it 
to the owner, seein’ we’re the honest kind.” 

Then they all mounted. “His dad’s watch?” asked the sheriff. 

“Yes,” answered Hot Stuff Chris. 
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BY GRACE G. BOSTWICK 
|" th’ Springtime they’s a dreamin’ in th’ beamin’ 


uv th’ day, 
An’ th’ strangest sort o’ feelin’ kinder stealin’ 

on its way 

Through a feller till he’s achin’ to be makin’ ~ 
fer th’ stream, 

Whar’ th’ beauties are a-startin’ an’ a-dartin’ 

a gleam. 

An’ he goes an’ gets his fishin’ truck, a-wishin’ 


through an’ through 
: "At he’s a lad a-playin’ an’ a-layin’ 
*round to do 
a Jest whatever things is pleasin’ in th’ season 
uv th’ year 
f When th’ hull creation’s singin’ an’ a-ringin’ 
f “joy is here.” 
=f An’ he passes through th’ apple lot ’ith dapple 
blossom’d trees, 

An’ he laughs to see th’ flowers blown in showers 

by th’ breeze, 


, An’ he hears wild things a-creepin’ an’ th’ cheepin’ 
uv th’ birds 
In a tenderness ’at’s sweeter an’ completer — 


far ’an words. ‘ 
_ An’ th’ air is jest as lazy, sort o’ hazy like 
an’ sweet, 
An’ th’ water’s sort o’ tricklin’ an’ a-ripplin’ 
at his feet, 
An’ th’ sky is bright above him, kinder lovin’ 
in its blue, 


An’ he thrills *ith joy an’ wonders as he ponders 
o’er its hue. 

An’ when he spies th’ speckles ’ith their freckles, 
whar’ they lay 

In th’ silver ripples glancin’ an’ a-dancin’ in 

their play, 

i He jest laughs to see th’ dashin’ an’ th’ splashin’ 
in an’ out, ; 

*Nen, he sets an’ waits th’ snatchin’ an’ th’ catchin’ 
uv th’ trout. 
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Jackson Gors Fisxine 

For three summers Jackson liad stayed at home “dedi the va- 
cation season, while Mrs. Jackson and the children went away to 
enjoy themselves. The fourth summer was now at hand, and again 
it was clear that all of them could aot afford to go. The preceding 
year, while he kept busily at work at home and tried to satisfy him- 
self with the few brief letters that her absorption in various recreat- 
ing activities permitted Mrs. Jackson to write, he had concluded that 
another year he would take his turn. This decision had established 
_ itself permanently in his mind when for a whole week of that summer 
he had been without so much as a line from her, and now there was 
evidently nothing to do but inform her of his intention of taking a 
holiday and of taking it, by painful necessity, without her. 

When he made the announcement Mrs. Jackson could not com- 
prehend, could not believe him. She had been so long accustomed 
to thinking that she must have her summer outing whether the con- 
dition of their bank account permitted him to go too, or not, that 
she could not at once adjust herself to any other way of seeing things. 
She protested; she came as near storming as her sense of personal 
dignity would. permit; at length she even entreated; but by all of 
these things alike Jackson was unmoved. 

- Recognizing this finally, his wife acquiesced with the: best grace 
possible, and by her own volition went to work getting things ready 
for the trip. The ability to surrender so delightfully as to seem to 
be conferring a favor was one of Mrs. Jackson’s most valuable ac- 
complishments. She chose that method of self-assertion now, and 
even in the triumph of his own purpose Jackson felt humble. 

Before going he got together as many as he could find of the 
letters written him by Mrs. J ackson during her summer absences and — 
packed them among the things that were to be always at 
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during the trip. He meant to get something more than a-va- 
 eation out of this business. This reflection gave him courage to be 


selfish in depriving his wife of a pleasure that her less self-sacrificing 


temperament certainly made it harder for be: to give up than it had | 


heretofore been for him. 


Her very last injunction was one urging him to write often. He oe 
answered with cheery assurance that nothing on 1 earth could” — a 


him from doing that very thing. 

“When he had been in camp'a week;-he was very sure that it was 
time to send a letter home. He had a great’ many things to say ‘to 
Mrs. Jackson, too; but, in spite of that, le wrote briefly. 

“Getting along finely. Caught a lot fish Too ‘tired 
to write any more. Don’t worry about me.’ : 

He smiled as he read the letter over before folding it up for the 
envelope, and he smiled again when he got her reply. She made no 
complaint, but he had learned to understand her feelings even by 
the nature of her silences. 

Four days later he wrote again: “Feeling better every day. I’m 
just as busy as I can be, and you will have to forgive me for not feel- 
ing like writing. If anything goes wrong, you'll hear from me in 
full. I hope Jo and the children are. > enjoying. yourselves with me 
out of the way.” 

“In reply Mrs. Jackson wrote a long letter,—so long that she must 


have planned it for his humiliation, he thought. It was a perfect — 
_ treasury of home information and of valuable suggestions touching 
: the things he should or should not do to keep from getting sick. If 


he could have been sure that pure wifely devotion inspired it, he should - 
have been overwhelmed. As it was, he waited another four — 
and wrote ‘again. 

|“ Had-the finest s swim of my life to-day. Water just right. River 


! beats all the bath-tubs ever heard of. Enjoying myself immensely 
_ and adding two years to my life. Don’t worry about me because 
I don’t write often. I simply have to ate the most of the time I 


have.” 
Mrs. Jackson sent him a goodly body of admonition at once. He 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


Every new user of Pears Soap makes the 
~~ discovery that no other soap can be found 

so delightful and ettective to use and that 

PEARS’ 1s matchless for the complexion 


OF ALI, SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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must not stay in the water long at one tinie, because it bs vey ex- 
hausting. He ought not to go in at all because she did not know that 
he could swim. He must be careful to rub himself dry and to dress 
warmly afterward. She hoped that he was beginning to think of 
coming home. 

Five days later he wrote again. 

“No bad effects from swimming. If I could stay here six weeks 
longer, I should be a new man. Would you use cream for a burned 
back? I suppose you don’t care to know the little things I do every 
day, and so Ill just tell you that I’m all right and quit.” 

In her next she said little more than that it was very hot in the 
city and that she had given up trying to do much more than keep 
cool. 

He wrote her a sympathetic letter almost at once. “I am serry 
that the hot weather has come to town. We don’t feel it out here, 
but I know enough about it to believe you without asking to have 
the thermometer there at the house sent down here for me to see. I 
had almost forgotten to tell you what a wonderfully cool place this 
is. We have to have a heavy blanket over us every night, and half the 
time during the day I am comfortable with a coat. There’s a spring 
of the coldest water not ten feet from my tent, and the trees are as 
thick overhead as they say the stars are in the Milky Way. It’s 
beautiful here, too. Any park you ever saw is a tawdry thing com- 
pared with this great wild country. I can’t understand how I let 
myself stay in the city there during all these years. I hope Mildred | 
is standing the hot weather all right. If either of the children should 
show any sign of being sick, telegraph for me at once.” 

He read this over with a smile. He hoped that it would make her 
just uncomfortable enough for her to understand some things that 
she had never seemed to see before. Undoubtedly it was hot in the 
city, and this letter could hardly be expected to have any appreci- 
able lowering influence upon the temperature. 

She wrote at once, and her letter was both voluble and emphatic. 


She was utterly unable to understand what he meant by writing to 
her so seldom and so curtly. Did he think that business methods of cor- 
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Hot Weather 
Comfort 


You can feel “fit as a lord” —8 to 10 degrees cooler, 
and enjoy any kind of weather on the following breakfast, 
luncheon, or supper, suggested by a famous food expert: 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked, 
Saucer of Grape-Nuts, with good rich cream, 
_Soft-boiled Eggs, 
Some hard, crisp Toast, 
Cup of Postum, made according to directions and served 
with a little sugar and good cream. 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 
Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of the 
grains that rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


hes There’s a Reason’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Pespondence were proper between husband: and wife? Was she... 
to stay home there in the heat and be neglected, while he did nothing 


-but toss about in the water or sit on the bank watching a float—too’ : 
lazy to give her a thought ten words long a day? She did not marry 


him in expectation of that kind of treatment, and she wanted itex- = 


plained. 
Fortunate it was for Jackson that he had the explanation ready, 
—it didn’t. need to be manufactured. He picked out a few of those 
old letters of hers and arranged them in order, writing across the 
face of each in blue pencil. Then he scrawled a brief note to accom- 
pany them. 

” Perhaps my letters have not been what they should baie been, — 
but I really am not to binmme. I have not written letters home for so 
long before this summer that I felt compelled to bring along some 


of your old ones as models for me to copy. I enclose them with ex- a 


planatory annotation.” 

Jackson waited a few days for an answer, but when it came he 
was satisfied. Mrs. Jackson was not without a sense of humor, he ~ 
knew, and she had doubtless seen the point and appreciated it. The 
letter, however, was short and did not say as much. : . 

“T think that you are the meanest man I ever knew. When are 
you coming home?” 


Lewis Worthington Smith. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
By Martin E. Jensen 


A man with a fowl from Malay 
Was sustained by the hope, “It may lay,” 
Till one day, in a gay, 
Not to say cocky, way 
It crowed. The man sighed, “It’s male, eh ?’’ 
ManuKe 
Mrs. ‘Newlywed: “My -_ what interior decorations appeal 
to your: taste? ” 
Mr. Newlywed: « Beefsteak and onions.” 
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As Dainty as the Fragrance: of Flowers 


There is a subtle charm in daintiness, whether it be that of 
flowers or of foods—the dainty always appeals to our senses, and 
particularly to the sense of taste. 

You like dainty foods, whether you are a man, a woman or a 
child, and of all the dainty, delicious, appetizing and satisfying 
foods there is nothing that can compare wi 


(Puffed)> 


‘The marvelous, patented process that both puffs the rice ker- 
nel to many times its natural size and cooks it to a dainty, nut- 
like crispness at the same time, makes of rice a new food, far more 
enjoyable than anything made of rice which you have ever tasted. 


All the purity, strength and goodness of the rice is retained, 


and to it there is added the charm of a most delicate flavor and an 


exquisite lightness that make you think you can never get enough. 
full direc 
your own home, you know they are pure. 
; Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


lead 
4 
Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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BUBBLES RE-BLOWN 


It will cost the taxpayers of Chicago $40,000, 000 to run » the ~ , 
the coming year.—Chicago News. 


Why run it at all ?—Lije. 

True. The Windy OH is reputed to be ek 

Plain people grow suspicious when they see their great captains 
of industry hiding from officers of the law like thieves from the 
police. Mr. H. H. Rogers was caught only after a chase of several] 


| weeks.—New York World. 


Yes, but that type of patriot was always retiring.—Life. 
Else how could he have been caught ie 


A hen in Switzerland i is said to have laid one thousand eggs.— 


Baltimore American. 
This beats King Edward’s record of three hundred and forty- 


. two corner-stones.— Life. 


Better, that is, than the original. King easy. 


Marcel Prevost, the author, is candidate for the French Senate. 
—Indianapolis News. 
_ American authors have more self-respect than that.—Life.  - 
As proof, George Ade has declined to run for Congress. 


The consulting engineers are unable to decide on the kind of 
canal we should have.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

We’re not expert engineers, but we’d rather have one with water 
in it.— Life. 

At this rate Life will lose circulation in Kentucky. 


Germany’s little war in South Africa has cost $150,000,000 to 


date.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
Germany must have a few Leonard Woods travelling. —Iife. 


Probably cousins of Macbeth’s Birnam Wood. 


A Mr. May married a Miss January in New York the other day, 
and now winter is lingering in the lap of spring.—Louisville Times. 
Didn’t July when you wrote that paragraph ?—Lije. 
No, August. Karl von Krajt. 
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‘HE SUCCESS of your trip is entirely dé-' 
pendent upon the reliability of your car. Then, » 
as at no other time,'is a capacity for steady ser- 
vice under all conditions of ee paramount 

‘importance. 
The production of a car of absolute dependability has 
ever been the primal object of the Rambler factory, and 


the thousands of these cars now in constant service 
are ample proof of successful efforts. 


Built in seven models, $1,200 to $3, 000° 


Main Office and ‘Factory, - - Kenosha, Wis. 


8 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
: Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Philadelphia, 242 'N. Broad St. 
San Francisco, 31 Sanchez St. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. . Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company | 
Model 15, $2,500 
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‘Very 


An inspector upon ‘his: seyular rang a a bell at: the door: of 
small dwelling. little tot, acting as maid, opened ‘the and 


the following colloquy took place: 
“Tell your mother that sar water — would like to see 
her. 29 

Yes, sir. But will you -your back ?” 

“What? ‘Will I please do.what?” 

“ Just turn your back .a ‘moment, ‘sir; for ‘I do not want to 
shut the door i in your face.” 
_ Margaret Sullivan Burke. 


Trutu Is a STRANGER TO Fiction 

The-novelist’s small but valuable son had just been brought to 
Judgment: for telling a fib. His sobs having died away, he sat for a 
time’ in silent: thought, 
© Pa,” said ‘he, “ how long will it be before I stop gittin’ licked 


for tellin” lies, an’ ? begin to get paid for ’ em, like you do?” 
— Gardner Brown. 


Effeminate Youth: ‘I dare say you think I’m too talkative? 


"Manly Maid: “ Not for a woman.” 
Walter Pulitzer. 


AT ComMMENCEMENT 


_. It -was Commencement Day at M—— Seminary. The mother 
of the prettiest girl graduate was. there—overflowing with pride at 
‘her daughter’s.success. “I'll tell you these girls have to walk chalk,” 
said the complacent mother. “They can’t go anywhere without a 
Shampooner.” A little later, turning to her companion, the good 
lady said: “Can you tell me what state Table. d’hote is in? . My old- - 
est:daughter is in the south somewhere, for her health. She wrote. 
me that she was better, and was going to Table d’hote for the first _ 
time. Now I’ve looked all over the map of the United States and I 


can’t find that name anywhere.” 
E. A. M. 
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AT THE SEASHORE 


"Mecinen! s will give immediate relief from prickly heat, 
chafing, sunburn, and all skin troubles. Our absolutely 
non-refillable box is for your protection. For sale every- 
where or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM 
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THE PATRIOT’ 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


This is my country’s natal morn, my heart with rapture thrills— 
I’ve bought a gun for little John, the kind that sometimes kills, 
And Susie has a pistol, too,—she’ll burn herself I fear, 

But what’s the difference if she does? It’s only once a year. 


That I in patriotism lack, it never shall be said,— 

The baby has some crackers now, that might blow off his head, 
They’re somewhat dangerous, for they’re filled with dynamite, I hear, 
But shoot them off, my darling child, ’tis only once a year. 


I’ve heard that rockets have been known to put out children’s eyes,— 
Of course in every childish sport, some danger lurking lies. 

We'll have to take our chance of that, they mustn’t stand too near, 
For we must celebrate the Fourth, ’tis only once a year. ; 


So though the baby’s blown to bits, and Johnny’s lost his sight, 
Though Susie’s hair is all burnt off by time that it is night, 

I'll sing “ My country, ’tis of thee,’ ‘in accents loud and clear, 
For I have kept the glorious Fourth, which comes but once a year. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 
- Aw old Frenchwoman tells of the wack of her youngest son, 
' who has been married three times. 
‘* Paul has not been to see me in two years,” she cried, and then, 
with pathetic resignation, “ but when a man has three mothers-in-law _ 


his own mother becomes a luxury.” 
Marie Chaillé-Long. 


O. K. 

In a Massachusetts cemetery there is a monument erected to a 
large family of O’Kelleys. Now the O’Kelleys were too many for 
the monument and toward the last there was not room enough for 
the surnames. So this is the way the later names were cut in: William 


_ O. K.; John O. K.; Mary O. K. 
Alleyn H..Martin. 


| 
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Comfort Touch 


| is that little something: necessary to com- 
me ‘plete the rest easy rendezvous of the home 


The Artloom Couch-Cover, in quaint and elaborate 
effects, with its variety of artistic designs, is indispensa- 
ble; permits of the comfort touch to window or hall 
seat, den, library, or music-room by harmonizing the 


color effects, and is modest-priced. 


Write to-day for Style Book ‘‘ J’? showing Artloom Couch-Covers, ee and 
Table-Covers in actual colors. Free on request Te wate 


Perfectly Reversible 


Red, reverse 
Blue; Green, re- 
verse Red; Terra- 
Cotta, reverse 
Blue; or Green, 


Turkish Couch-Cover 


as illustrated is 
a scarce and @ 
costly Bergma 3am 


Turkish design; 
rich, rare detail 
in panel and 
border effect. 


reverse Terra-_ 
Cotta. Sixty 
inches wide, 


2 three yards long } 


If your dealer.won’t supply you, send us post-office money-order and 
we will deliver it to you through another dealer. 


IT’S THE 
TEXTURE 
THAT TELLS 


THIS LABEL 
TELLS 
THE TEXTURE 


‘“‘Home Making,’ the clever book on home decorations by Miss Edith W. Fisher. Illus- 
trated with twelve full-page views showing contrasting interior decorations. ‘Sent on receipt of four cents 
in stamps. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A VACATION SUGGESTION 
ae By Warwick James Price 
The annual: -puzzle again is here, _ 
Of, “‘ Where in the world shall we go this year ?”’ 
_ The mountains answer with views and rides, 
The shore talks back of its times and tides, 
country tells of its peaceful ways,— 


Each loud in the pzans of frank self-praise. 


How simple ’twould be were each man to “ stop’’ 
At the place whose name should suggest his “ shop !’’ 


There’s Vineyard Haven for growers of grapes; 
Bay Head for the hatter to try his shapes; 

The haberdasher might like Prout’s Neck; 

Long Beach or Short Hills for the man “ in spec.’’ 
Marblehead? For the sculptor, if you please, 
With the pianist touching the Tampa Keys; 
_ Stone Harbor for masons, while, perhaps, © 

~ Block Island would suit the builder chaps. 
_ Should the.angler tire of bleak Cape Cod, 
Let him seek Bass Rocks with his reel and rod. 
Deal Beach would receive the players of bridge; 
Plain “Friends” might summer ‘long Quaker Ridge; 
_ Fire Island would seem to the fireman fit; 

- Watch Hill with the “copper” might make a hit; 
Sullivan ought to delight the sports; 
And Sugar Hill sweeten the out-of-sorts. 
The temp’rance people Cold Spring might try, 
While the not-so-strict ones could go to Rye, 
Or the one might turn to the Water Gap, 
While Bar Harbor the other should entrap. 
Sad spinsters o’er the Blue Hills might roam; 
- Young mothers at Rockaway feel at home; 
_ Sag Harbor for those who have no new clothes; 
Bell Beach for the girl with a-plenty beaux; 
Point Comfort predicts for the lazy rest, 
_ Or they might seek sleep on Lake Placid’s breast; 
Or, if it’s the crowding guests that hurt, 
Try Shelter Island or Mount Desert. 
One even might settle the “color line:’— 
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restful and refr 
most healthful food that 
tired 
retiring—you will find 


25 cts. at all druggists. 
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“Black. Mountains for _yours!’’—“ White Plains for mine!” 
And so the list might run on at will, 
With a beach or a harbor, a plain or a hill, 
For everyone. Just let the name suggest 
The thing that in winter you like the best. 
Tue Reror Feit Turoven 
The Man: “Now, look here, Helen, we’re going to run this 
household on a more methodical system. Everything in its place, so 
that hve will know where everything is kept.” 
His Wife: ‘Oh, how nice! Now, let’s begin with your late 
hours, dear. I should dearly like to know where they are kept.” 
George Frederick Wilson. 
wt 


ArreR COMMENCEMENT 


“Are you going to take your son into business with you?” ’ 
“Not now. I’m going to wait until he has forgotten all he’s 
been taught.” 
Circus Gossir 
The Tiger: “I hear the elephant can’t leave with the show.” 
The Bear: ‘“‘ Why not?” 


The mer: “They are his trunk for his board.” 
Maurice Smiley. 


A LittrLte VaGcuE 


A Boston lady seeking summer board on a farm saw an adver- 
tisement giving a description of about such‘a place as she wanted, 
and sent a letter of inquiry. She received the following information 
as to terms: 

‘““We charge five dollars a week for men, four and a half for ladies 
and four dollars for children old enough to eat. All ages and sexes to 
pay more if difficult.” 


J. L. Harbour. 


Hap THE SHAKES 


Freddie, who was subject to the ague, recently experienced an 
-earthquake, and ran to his mother exclaiming, “O mamma, the 


earth is having a. chill!” 
Will H. Hendrickson. 
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EAGLES S MERE, I Penna. 


ONLY 750 FEET FROM LAKE 


No steps or hill to climb to reach Hotel 
Large new Boat Landing and Continuous free coach between Hotel and Lake 


Newest, ACost ACodern, and Best 
Appointed Hotel at Eagles 


Ferty rooms en with private baths, Best Table Service. -A Stictly 
first-class, well-equipped, and liberally-conducted Hotel 


WILLIAM Y. WARNER, PROPRIETOR 


Large Lake | Swimming 
. . on the | 
Tennis 
Mountain Bowl 
Top | 
| | Boating — 
No | 
Mosquitoes Golf 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 


ANSWERED 


“Big Tim” Sullivan, of ‘Tammany fame, tells of an Irishman 

who, shortly after his entrance into the business life of the East 
‘Side as a contractor, began to dispose of his superfluous wealth by the 
purchase of diamonds, of which he-became a heavy buyer. 

One evening a friend, meeting him in the lobby of the theatre, 
observed that the Irishman was affording the public a more than 
usually liberal display of the gems. “Look here, Pat,” said the 
friend,” you oughtn’t to wear so many diamonds at once. It’s con- 
sidered vulgar.” 

“ Vulgar, eh!” indignantly cepiiiea the contractor. “I don’t 
know about that; but one thing I’ve noticed, me friend, and that is, 
—them that has ’em wears ’em!” 

Edwin Tarrisse. 


vt 


AT THE LispRaRY 


The oc of the Settlement Library ‘opened, and in rushed the 
children, all ages and sizes, from the to the highest 
_ of three of the large public schools. 

The librarian. examined the cards which had been filled out at 
home with the signature of the child and that of the father. 

_ _ * Alfretta, you have forgotten to put down what your father 
- does,” said Miss Jones, as she took the card from a little colored girl. 
_ “My name is Miss Alfretta,” replied the child, “ and my father — 
is a travelling man.” 

“* He’s not, Miss Jones,” interrupted Tom Brown; “ he’s just a 
common porter on the train.” 
_ © Well,” said Miss Alfretta, “ doon’t he travel, and if he travels 
isn’t he a travelling man, I’d like to know ?” — 

“ John, you have not told what your father does.” Miss Jones 

"turned to the child next in the line. 
, “ T don’t want to tell, and he said I wasn’t to tell neither,” replied 


John, looking half scared. 
“ But I must know what your father does before you can take 


any books.” 

“ Well,” poor little John waste his breath; “I do so want to 
take books, but if he knows I told he'll lick me. I'll just whisper it 
to you, and no one else need hear.” So he went close to Miss Jones 
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Direct from our dis stillery 


When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get direct from the maker 
, the purest and best whiskey that can be produced in one of the finest equipped , 
distilleries in the world, after an experience of forty years. ns 
When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get a whiskey that has 
not passed through the hands of dealers, thus saving their big profits and 
avoiding all chance of adulteration. 
When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get at the distiller’s price fy 
; a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and yet it costs less than deal- Je 
ers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. ry 


PURE 
HAYNER WHISKEY 


Full $4.20 Express 
Quarts Prepaid 


Send us $3.20, and we will ship you, ina 
Our offer plain sealed case with no marks to show 


| contents, four full quart bottles of HAYNER PRIVATE 
1 STOCK RYE or BOURBON, express prepaid. Open up one, 
two or all of the bottles. Give the whiskey a fair trial. Test 
A it in any way you like. If it doesn’t come up to your fullest 
3 | expectations, if you don’t find it exactly as represented; in 
| fine, if you are net satisfied and don’t want to keep it, send 
| it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and your $3.20 will be re- 
(| turned to you by next mail. How could any offer be fairer? 
' Don’t hesitate any longer to send us a trial order. Write our 
nearest office to-day--NOW--while you think of it. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, 
or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID, by reason of the very much higher 

i express rates to the far western states. 


‘THE HAYMER DISTILLING 6O., 


OHIO, 8T. ST. PAUL. MINN., ATLANTA, GA. 
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putting his arm around her neck, whispered, “ He’ s the: bearded 


lady at the Dime Museum.” 
Next.” Miss Jones wrote hurriedly on the card. 

' “JT want to explain about mine.” A little girl stepped forward 
eagerly. “I wrote my own name myself, but my father being dead 
was unable to write his, so I wrote it for him, but my mother wrote 
-.her’s herself.” 

“Annie, you haven’t told us what your father does.” 

** Please, he works hard; he says he does,” said Annie. 

“ Well, and what does he work hard at ? ” 

“ He works at being an invalid.” 

“ My father is a miller,” said the next. 

“My mother is a housekeeper.” 

‘* My father is a carpenter.” 

** Mine is a peddler, for he peddles.” 
“TJ don’t know what to do about my card,” said Julia Trusky, 
pushing her way toward the desk; “you see it’s this way. My 
mother has divorced my father, and I don’t know if I ought to send 
the card to him or wait until next week for then I am to have a new 


father.” 
‘Margaret H. Sterrett. 


Ir Is ro Lavcu 
A little four-year-old, who had been carefully taught that God 


made everything, was out walking with her mother. They came upon 


a large wart-covered toad in the pathway. ‘“ Mamma,” she asked, 


* did God make that toad ? ” 
“ Why, of course he did.” 
“Oh, then,” she cried, “ how he must have laughed when he got 


it done!” 
Milford W. Foshay. 


Tue Resvutt or a 

The mistress of a modern house in a western small town was 
entertaining two ministers during a Methodist conference. On the 
first night she noticed that a light was burning all night in the 
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"Get with the Peck-Williameon Underfeed Furnace’ We wilt you 
know this heating marvel. A moment’s study of the illustration will enable you to as ceeay 
what Scientific Furnace Coneiportion. really means, and why 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


You will see how itburne burnsand extra extracts as much heat from aton of the 
gheapest grade coal as you have ever been able to obtain from ator of 
highest gradecoal with furnace. You willappreciate how 
itsoon pays forttselfand then begins a handsome annual 
FEES The arrowsin iiustration point to leading features of Underfeea@ 
construction. 
X-Ray vie view w showing galvanized casing. 


2. 

3. fine on of the coal—the Underfeed’s exclustve 
Smoke and gases, which go up the chi and are wasted 
Overfeed furnaces, are released below th in the Underfeed 

the fireand are thus converted into heat 


4. Sectional view of the feed ho; poe. ins which 16 
5S. Coal as itis forced up under 
6. The revolving grate through which ‘coal is forced. 
% Grate bar which causes grate to revolve and drop ashes 
into the ash pit below. 
8. Plunger ouere ted by lever, which forces coal from the hopper 
into the fire chamber. 
9. Wood lever operating the plunger. 
10, Automatic valve which prevents ocel from dropping back when 


The ‘feed is not an experiment, Every. made for i 
has Beer “range established by hundreds of volun ry letters receiv 
from those who have subjected it to the severest tests. 

New illustrated Underfeed booklet FREE. It gives full ‘dederipti pet 
furnace and fac-similelettersfrom happy users. Heating 
vices of our Engineering are yours—absolutely Free. Write 
to-day. Please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 293 W. Fifth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Patented a it will PAY Dealers to write for our very attractive proposition. 


Lippincott’s Biographical | 
Dictionary 


T HE great strides in every field of human activity during the century just closed 
have added thousands of new names to the lists of those whom the world 
delights to honor, a fact which the publishers of ‘‘ LipprncottT’s PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MyTHOLoey’”’ have recognized by giving 
that notable work of reference a thorough and extended revision. 

The biographical notices included in previous editions have been brought down to 
date, and a great number of new names have been added: so that the book in its latest 
edition is complete to the opening year of the twentieth century, and stands to-day 
—as always since the publication of its first edition—without a peer among works of 
similar intent and scope. Among the many features of excellence which have called 
forth the highest praise from hundreds of men prominent in the affairs of mankind 
may be cited specifically the admirable system of Orthography, repeated on every page 
for the sake of convenience ; and the comprehensive plan of Pronunciation, the data for 
which were secured by Dr. Thomas during an extended sojourn in Europe and the Orient. 


Subscription Edition in 2 large 8vo vols. 2550 double-column pages, 
en $15.00; half russia, $17.50; half morocco, $20.00 


Publishers —J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia 
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a Se to one of the preachers. In the morning she inquired ae 


solicitously if he had been ill, at the same time remarking that‘she 


had noticed the light. Her surprise was great when the minister 3 

yéplied that he had tried repeatedly to blow out his light, but*thé 
confounded thing was in a bottle and he could produce no effect on TS 
it whatever. | 


Lena A. Britton. 


AND 
‘Two Americans were being shown ices the citadel of Quebec ° 


a British soldier. Halting at a certain spot o on the parade-ground, 
their guide pointed’to a small cannon. 


“ This,” said he, “is a gun we vegies from the Americans 
‘the battle of: Bunker Hill.” ; 


Quick as a flash came this reply : 


Prerrectty NorMAL 


A journalist visited an insane asylum to get material for an 
article, and was shown over the establishment by one of the inmates 
who was so intelligent that it was almost impossible’ to believe he 
could be out of his head. 

“And what are you in here i, my man ? ” asked the joutpatiat 
at length. 

Immediately a cunning look came ‘iti the man’s eyes and he 
looked about him warily. 

_ © VPll tell you if you keep it dark,” he said, lowering his voice. 
“TI have a mania for swearing. I write ‘ cuss-words” all around. 
It’s great sport. Why, they have to hire a man just to follow me 
round and rub ’em out. But,” coming a little closer, “ T’Il tell you a 
secret. I’m four ‘ damns’ ahead of him and I’ve got ‘ hell? written 


all over your back! ” 
ae Helen Sherman Griffith. 


“Well, as we. kept the we can afford -to let you- 


F. G. Blakeslee. 
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DON’T STROP YOUR RAZOR| 


Just Lather and Shave 


The Gillette Safety Razor is always sharp without stropping. 
Gillette blades will give an average of more than 20 shaves 
each, without touching a strop. In fact, you forget you ever owned a strop. 
The blade is tightly held between the cap and guard, insuring absolute 
and making it impossible to cut yourself. The Gillette is the 
only razor in which the blade can be adjusted for close or light 
shaving. The ideal razor wabecssn ss you should shave 


Sold by leading Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware 
ers. 
If unprocurable, write us. 
booklet and parti 
our special trial mailed free on 
request. 
Prices: Triple silver-plated set with 12 
ring brush and soap in tpl sliver 
4 
holders, 
COMPANY 
271 Times Buliding _New York City 


Gillette 


NOSTROPPING NO HONING 


A Charming Trip to ‘The Land.of the Sky,” Asheville, N. C. 
On account of meeting of the Commercial Law League of America, to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., July 30th to August 4th, 1906, special round-trip tickets will be sold via Southern Railway 
July 25th, 26th and 27th, good to return until August 8th, with privilege of extending final re- 
turn limit until September 30th, 1906, by depositing ticket with the special agent at Asheville, 
N. C., not later than August 8th, and paying a fee of fifty cents at time of deposit. 
This isa splendid opportunity to visit that section of North Carolina known as ‘“‘ The Land 
of the Sky,’’ and ‘‘ The Beautiful Sapphire Country ”’ at greatly reduced rates. 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be sos to furnish further information. 


For Children While hile Cutting Their Tooth. 


FOR OVER vine: YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETRING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES | 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every ih of the wou” Sl 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


size of the 
for use. 
a 
elve double blades with 
| 
4 year. A razor that is always 
All blades aseptic. No 
< A- __ EXACT SIZE OF A GILLETTE BLADE. 
a. 10 Double-edged blades, 50 cts, 
tazor 


- when the professor asked for the conjugation of a certain verb he 
failed to catch it, and turning to his bosom friend inquired, “ What 


“THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


May Kelly 


There was a patriotic youth 
Who dearly loved a maiden. 
But being very bashful, he 
Proposing kept evading,— 
Until they went one glorious Fourth 
_ To see the men parading. 


The big guns boomed, the bugles blew, 
~The horses’ footsteps clattered. 
While rattling drums, exploding bombs, 
Along the line were scattered. © 
And noisy boys fired crackers big 
Till every nerve was shattered. 


“Qh! everything is popping, George!” 
‘She said with eyes that flirted. 
Before he knew, he-took the hint, 
And something to her blurted— - 
Then heard through din of noisy Fourth 
A “ Yes ” from lips averted. 


In Society ? 
“ Gracious,” said the are on time!” 


answered the guest, “ is my besetting virtue.’ 
A..0. Hatfield. 


Aw Astrounpine 
One day at Latin recitation Johnny Jones was so dole that 


verb ?” 
“ Damfino,” whispered his classmate. : 
“‘Damfino, Damfinare, damfinavi, damfinatum!” said Johnny 


J ones to the horrified ere. 
Margaret Kirby Taylor. 
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